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THE POSITION OF YUGOSLAVIA 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE extension of the German Reich to include Austria in 1938 and 
the annexation of Albania by Italy in 1939 have entirely altered the 
strategic position of Yugoslavia. She now has two land frontiers with 
Italy, and a sea frontier dominated by an Italy which holds both sides 
of the entrance to the Adriatic; she has a long land frontier with 
Germany, crossed by three main railway lines, and a long land frontier 
with Hungary, with good railway communications with Central 
Europe and traversed by the great waterway of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, the Danube. At the time of the Anschluss in March, 
1938 South-East European States realized that the possession of Vienna 
gave Herr Hitler the key to the Danubian countries, by river, road and 
rail. The destruction of Czecho-Slovakia made the danger still plainer, 
and the significance of the method of penetration in that country, the 
use of the German minority and of the differences between the com- 
ponent parts of the country was not missed in Yugoslavia, the triune 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The annexation of Albania 
made more acute, on the one hand, the question of possible Italian 
aspirations on the Dalmatian coast, and, on the other, the question of 
Macedonia, which has a common frontier with Albania. 

The political and strategic dangers had their counterpart on the 
economic side in the great and increasing dependence of Yugoslavia on 
the German market. Though Yugoslavia is mainly a peasant State, 
with some three-quarters of her population engaged in agriculture 
and forestry, and producing wheat, maize, cattle, pigs, and timber, 
she also possesses considerable mineral wealth. Of the south-eastern 
countries she is a predominant producer of ores, including copper, 
lead, iron, and bauxite. For Germany Yugoslavia as a source of supply 
has become increasingly important, and in recent years she has taken 
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every possible step to dominate Yugoslavian commerce, including 
special measures for trade and clearing agreements, preferentia| 
prices, and regulation of rates of exchange. In the earlier stage; 
high prices paid by Germany appeared advantageous to Yugoslavian 
economy; for example, prices paid for agricultural produce were 
some 25 per cent higher than world prices. The disadvantage oj 
German domination became, however, increasingly apparent as Yugo- 
slavia found her access to world markets and free exchange curtailed 
On May 1, 1934 Germany made a commercial agreement with Yugo. 
slavia on a clearing basis, and on Oct. 25, 1938 this was superseded 
by a new agreement providing for quotas between the two countries, 
by which Germany was to take more Yugoslavian ore and timber and 
large quantities of wheat and maize. It was laid down, however, that 
the value of Yugoslavian exports to Germany were not to exceed the 
value of Yugoslav imports from Germany. A clearing agreement 
signed at the same time provided for currency stabilization at between 
14.30 and 14.70 dinars to the Reichmark. Germany has recently 
succeeded in raising the rate to 15 dinars. 

As a result of these commercial agreements with Germany Yugo- 
slavia found herself obliged greatly to increase her imports from 
Germany. Of her total imports 16 per cent came from Germany in 
1935, 27 per cent in 1936, 32 per cent in 1937, and 33 per cent in 1938. 
During the same period her exports to Germany amounted to 19 per 
cent in 1935, 24 per cent in 1936, 22 per cent in 1937, and 36 per cent 
in 1938. In the years 1935 to 1937 Yugoslavia’s trade with Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia accounted for some 25 per cent of her total trade, 
and the absorption of these countries in Greater Germany has meant 
that in 1939 Yugoslavia was dependent on Germany for roughly half 
her total trade. 

The amount of German capital in Yugoslavia was small. In 1937 
France and Great Britain were the two principal foreign investors, but 
both Czecho-Slovakia and Austria were also both of them large investors, 
and by the inclusion of these two countries in the Reich Germany has 
now achieved a much more influential position, and has been making 
every endeavour to extend commercial and economic control. In 
recent months three subsidiary companies of Krupps have been 
formed, ‘‘Yugo-Cotton” and ‘‘Ferro-Wolf’’ and ‘‘Ferro-Mineral’’ for 
mining and steel production.! In the last half of 1939 Germany's 
exports were deliberately increased, with the result that she has created 
a credit balance with Yugoslavia, enabling her to purchase every 
available surplus and increase still further her share in Yugoslavia’s 
exports. 

The Prince Regent and his Government reacted to this situation 
in external political and economic relations by seeking to maintain a 
balanced policy which would not offend her powerful neighbours, 
and by composing their differences with Hungary and the Balkan 
countries. In internal policy a successful effort was made to settle the 
long-standing and bitter quarrel between Croats and Serbs. Full 
effect was only given to the new direction in external policy after the 
fall of Dr. Stoyadinovié from power in February, 1939, and no progress 
was made at all with international conciliation until after his dismissal. 

1 The Economist, March 23, 1940. 
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YUGOSLAVIA, SHOWING RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS 


INTERNAL POLICY 


The diversity of peoples and religions in the triune Kingdom formed 
after the War of 1914-18 has been the main source of the difficulties 
in internal politics in the 20 years of the existence of the new State. 
The official abandonment of the original title in 1929 for that of Yugo- 
slavia (long in popular use) was significant; it meant the definite 
surrender of the idea of a federation of peoples for that of the unitary 
State set up by the Constitution of June, 1921. The kingdom was 
divided into nine banovinas, in which, officially, the historic names of 
Croatia, Slovenia, Voivodina, Serbia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, and Serbian Macedonia, disappeared, but the 
differences did not disappear with the change in names. In the days 
when the Serb-Croat-Slovene State was in process of formation the 
great Serbian statesman, M. Pasi¢, had come to an agreement with 
the Croat Peasant leader, Stepan Radi¢, who was persuaded to 
recognize the territorial unity of the State, the Karageorgevié dynasty, 
and the Vidovdan Constitution of 1921. But the quarrel flamed 
up in June, 1928, when the storm broke at a session in the Skup$tina, 
and Paul Radi¢, nephew of Stephan Radi¢, and Bassaritéec, the 
Croat patriot, were killed, Stepan Radi¢ himself being mortally 
wounded (he died in August). The Croats left Belgrade, and at a 
meeting in Zagreb at the end of August under the leadership of Dr. 
Maéek, nominated by Radié as his successor, with their allies of the 
Croat Democratic Party under M. Pribitéevi¢, the demand was formu- 
lated for a separation between Croatia and Serbia. The internal 
situation seemed insoluble, and King Alexander assumed absolute 
power in 1929 on the ground that democratic government could not 
operate while the bitter Serb-Croat quarrel continued. After his murder 
in 1934, the internal situation remained very unsettled, and little 
progress was made while Dr. Stoyadinovié was Prime Minister. But 
the Regent, Prince Paul, after the dismissal of Dr. Stoyadinovié in 
February, 1939, inaugurated a conciliatory policy. 

At the elections of December, 1938, the Government Party, the 
Yugoslav Radical Union, had lost ground.! The Croat deputies elected 
refused to sit in the Skup&tina, as they had refused in 1935; their 
abstention was by way of protest against pressure and corruption in 
elections. But the elections alone would not have secured the fall of 
M. Stoyadinovi¢. There was a crisis within the Cabinet; M. Koroseé¢, 
the Slovene clerical leader, supported by M. Cvetkovié and M. Spaho, 
demanded a change, and when it was refused he resigned office. On 
Feb. 3 Dr. Stoyadinovié was dismissed.? 

Whatever the contributory reasons for the political crisis in February, 
1939 were, it may be taken that the Croat question was the most 
important, and that dislike of M. Stoyadinovic’s alleged pro-Axis 
leanings was the next, and the formation of a new Government is 

1 The elections gave the following results: the Government list obtained 
1,643,783 votes (58.9%) against 1,364,524 (40.9%) cast for the Opposition: thus 
the former received approximately 52,000 fewer, and the latter 256,000 more 
votes than in 1935. 

2 On June 19 the Parliamentary group of the Yugoslav Radical Union excluded 
from the Union Dr. Stoyadinovic and 19 deputies who had supported an inter- 
pellation by him against the conciliation policy with regard to the Croats, pro- 
claimed by the Cvetkovic Government. 
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explained by the urgent necessity of securing a degree of internal union 
at a time when the aggressive intentions of Germany were becoming 
daily more evident. The new Government was one of National Union 
presided over by M. DragiSa Cvetkovi¢ of the Yugoslav Radical Union, 
and included two Croats and two Bosnian Moslems. It was recon- 
structed on Aug. 26, 1939. The main task of these months was to 
find some solution of the Croat problem. One of the first acts of Prince 
Paul when he became Regent had been to release Dr. Maéek, who was 
then in prison on a charge of planning to disrupt the State, and he had 
nominated M. Cvetkovié as Prime Minister to secure an agreement. 
After months of difficult negotiations a Serb Croat Agreement was 
signed by Cvetkovié and Maéek providing for a Croatian Diet in Zagreb 
for local affairs. The Agreement was signed on Aug. 24, and the 
Croat Peasant Party agreed to collaborate once more in political life. 
The Cabinet was reconstructed, to include 6 representatives of Yugo- 
slav National Union, 6 of the Croat Peasant Party, 3 non-party men, 
and 1 representative each of the Independent Democrat Party, the 
Radical Dissidents, and the Agrarian Party. Dr. Macéek became Vice- 
President of the Council. 

On the day on which the new Cabinet was formed, a decree was 
issued establishing the Banovina of Croatia, with a large degree of 
autonomy—finance, military, and foreign affairs remaining in the 
hands of the central Government. The new autonomous Croatia, 
covering rather more ground than the historic Kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia, is estimated to have an area of 66,393 sq.Km. Croat statistics 
indicate a population of 4,423,000 inhabitants, including 3,216,000 
Croats and 886,000 Serbs; the Croat figure includes 164,000 Bosnian 
Moslems. Of the total population 74.8 per cent are Catholics; 20 per 
cent are Orthodox; and 4 per cent Moslems, with small numbers of 
Protestants and of Jews.* 

A further step towards reorganization was made in November, 1939 
when a commission headed by M. Cvetkovi¢, and consisting of two 
Serbs and two Croats, began to prepare a scheme for constitutional 
reorganization to be realized in two years’ time, when the young King 
attains his majority. In January, 1940 the Prince Regent paid a state 
visit to Zagreb, and on Jan. 15 he signed the deed establishing a 
Croat National Diet. Two days later he visited Dr. Maéek at his farm 
at Kupine¢. 

The agreement reached in principle for an autonomous Croatia in 
August, 1939 left many questions unsettled, one of the most important 
being the delineation of the new federal boundaries. Other important 
questions in dispute were the distribution of federal expenditure, and 
the degree of autonomy to be exercised in various branches of t! 





ne 
administration. The Bosnians, who were now asking for autonomy 
for themselves, were in some districts to have a plebiscite to decide 
whether the areas in question should be Croat or Serbian. The new ban 
f Croatia, though it did not extend as far as Kotor, as at first demanded, 
included the Dalmatian coast down to Dubrovnik. The Ban of Croatia 
disposes of the income raised from direct taxes and from law, land, and 
consumption duties, and the first Croatian budget, passed by the Sabor 
in Zagreb on April 1, 1940, showed an income estimated at about 
tLe Temps, Aug. 28, 1939. 
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1,300 million dinars. Even though the agreement represents a great 
triumph for the reasonable elements among both Croats and Serbs 
the old hostilities and suspicions have not been completely removed, 

The pressing need of settling internal political disagreements needed 
no underlining. Nevertheless, many dangerous internal questions 
remain unsolved. The Serb-Croat agreement is not wholly acceptable 
to extremists on either side. Slovenia will no doubt, in due course, 
obtain autonomy, but at present the situation in that corner of Yugo- 
slavia is not altogether satisfactory. Slovenia is ethnically more homo- 
geneous than Croatia; the Slovenes have not the bond of a common 
language with other elements in the Kingdom as have the Serbs and 
Croats. There are about a million Slovenes in Slovenia, half a million 
over the frontier in Italy, and about 80,000 in Carinthia. The Italian 
Slovenes do not apparently enjoy the privileges promised by Italy when 
the reconciliation between Italy and Yugoslavia took place in 1937, 
while in the Ostmark their national existence is ignored. Slovenia 
is not so predominatly agricultural as the rest of Yugoslavia, and 
education is more advanced. Finally, German propaganda has been 
very active among the Slovenes. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Until 1936 Yugoslav foreign policy had been based on alliance with 
France and, with her partners in the Little Entente, on support for 
the Balkan Entente and for the League of Nations. The Government 
believed that dangers from Italian, Bulgarian, or Hungarian territorial 
aspirations or from the possible revival of a Hungarian monarchy 
could be met by one or other of these connexions or by a combination 
of them. But after 1936 this basis of security fell away, and Yugo- 
slavia pursued an uneasy policy of balance, and of propitiation of the 
two Axis Powers. 

Although the Constitution precluded much active organized opposi- 
tion to Government policy, there was a good deal of opposition, based 
on distrust of the trade policy which made Yugoslavia increasingly 
dependent on Germany; on the extraordinary episode of the signature 
in 1935 of a concordat between the Yugoslav Government and the 
Holy See, which gave bitter offence to Orthodox Serbs and was in fact 
never carried into effect; on the failure to meet the insistent demand of 
the Croats for autonomy; and, generally, to meet the many difficult 
questions of acute poverty in many rural districts. 

One of the last acts of the Stoyadinovié Government had been to 
reaffirm, after a visit by Count Ciano to Belgrade, the Italian- Yugoslav 
Pact of Friendship of March 25, 1937, and to agree on the intensifica- 
tion of economic collaboration. ‘‘Italy’’, said the communiqué issued 
after the meeting, “‘brings to this work of collaboration the constructive 
spirit which characterizes the Rome-Berlin axis.”’ 

Before the meeting of the Balkan Entente at Bucarest Dr. Stoya- 
dinovié was replaced by M. Cvetkovi¢, with a mandate to settle the 
Croat question. Improved relations with Bulgaria were shown by the 
visit on Feb. 28 of King Boris to Belgrade, and, on the way to or 
from the meeting of the Balkan Entente the Greek Prime Minister 
and the Turkish Foreign Minister also paid visits there. The annexa- 
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tion of Albania, although its implications were thoroughly grasped by 
the Yugoslavian Government, was followed in public only by renewed 
assurances of the “complete agreement”’ between the two countries and 
of “lasting and sincere Italian-Yugoslav friendship’’.* In May the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister paid a friendly visit to Belgrade. In June 
the Prince Regent visited Berlin, and a little later an announcement 
was made of petrol concessions for the Reich in Yugoslavia. In July 
\. Kiosseivanov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, called twice at Belgrade 
on his way to and from Berlin, and after the second meeting a com- 
munigué was issued on July 10 emphasizing the importance of the Pact of 
Friendship of Jan. 24, 1937, calling for closer economic relations 
between the two countries, and stressing the value of a policy of 
independence and neutrality and of friendly relations among neighbour- 
ing Balkan States. 

The Croats have always been desirous of seeing political and economic 
union among all southern Slavs. The first movement to this end was 
between the peasant parties of Radi¢ and Stambulisky in the early 
twenties, when it was hoped to found a new peasant democratic 
community of southern Slavs; the hope was killed by the murder of 
Stambulisky and the formation of an autocratic Government in 
Bulgaria. Efforts towards closer co-operation were renewed in July, 
1939, and carried further in February, 1940, when a Bulgarian delegation 
visited Belgrade in the interests of a large degree of economic collabora- 
tion. A Customs union was even mooted. Dr. Maéek is reported* to 
have said that in the existing international situation no sacrifice would 
be too great if it led to complete unanimity between all southern 
Slavs from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. When the Balkan Entente 


' Conference met at Belgrade in February, 1940 there was unwonted 


agreement among its members, and it was decided to prolong the 
Balkan Pact for seven years from Feb. 9, 1941.* 

In recent months great anxiety has been evinced in Yugoslavia 
over the wide ramifications of German agents and propagandists; 
German newspaper correspondents spend an inexplicable amount of 
time wandering about the country, and at least one confessed to a 
“special mission”’ in addition to his journalistic work.‘ In April German 
tourists arrived in large numbers daily, and in the middle of that month 
several thousands were reported to be in Belgrade, ostensibly for the 
Belgrade Fair, but among them were about 700 who had documents 
showing them to be attached to official missions. At that date the 
number of recent German tourists in Yugoslavia was put at 30,000. 
Many of the visitors, provided with German diplomatic passports, 
brought large trunks which were unloaded at the Consulate.’ Pam- 
phlets urging neutrals to submit to Germany were distributed, and 


' many Germans visited Ni§, Skoplje, Subotica, and other strategic 


points.* It was noticed, too, that the German visitors included a 
surprising number of young men of military age. At last the Govern- 


‘Statement on April 24, 1939 by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, M. Cincar 
Markovic, on his return to Belgrade from a visit to Count Ciano at Venice. 
* The Times, Feb. 20, 1940. 
* See the Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, p. 206, for the gist of the resolutions adopted. 
‘The Times, Jan. 30, 1940. 
Hehe Times, April 15, 1940. 
O16 





ment felt obliged to act, and the police were empowered to see tha; 
visitors’ permits were not renewed unless they could show good reaso) 
for their presence.! German minorities in the Banat and elsewhere wer, 
carefully watched. 

The drive against unwelcome foreigners was followed by a raid oy 
the house of the former Prime Minister, M. Stoyadinovié, and rumoy 
had it that the documents showed the existence of a plot for a politic, 
coup in the German interest. This rumour was subsequently denied: 
M. Stoyadinovié and his brother were arrested, and the former Priny 
Minister was interned at Rudnik, an inaccessible village in the moup. 
tains.* 

Uneasiness was not allayed by the Italian manceuvres in Southerp 
Italy in April, which were thought by Belgrade to be designed t 
show how easily the mouth of the Adriatic could be closed. Moreover 
the Italian garrison in Albania was raised from about 40,000 to 68,000: 
and it was not overlooked that from Albania the road to Salonika js 
not impracticable. It was stated in The Times (April 27) that on April 12 
Belgrade was privately warned of a possible military threat from Italy, 
and this was followed by Italian fleet manceuvres off the coast of 
Albania, and the announcement that Italy would have 40,0) 
“workers” in Albania by July. Bari was declared a forbidden zone for 
aircraft. Further uneasiness was caused by concentrations of German 
troops and German military aeroplanes in Carinthia, though the 
German Foreign Office issued a statement that these reports, “‘like 
other reports that Germany had organized confidential agents in Yugo- 
slavia who should prepare the ground for realizing her schemes in the F 
South-East, have absolutely no relation to the truth.’ . 

Yugoslavia, in common with Rumania and Hungary, took unexpec- f 
tedly strong measures against German interference, while another sign 
of the spirit of independence and of resistance to foreign pressure was 
the action of the Prince Regent in initiating trade talks with Soviet 
Russia, with whom Yugoslavia has never had diplomatic relations. 

It may be repeated that Yugoslavia’s geographical situation makes 
her specially dependent on the good will of Germany and Italy. Her 
situation is very difficult economically, because her trade has come f 
more and more to be based on clearing agreements with those two 
countries, and the unsatisfactory condition of the clearings make it 
urgent for her to extend her other markets so that she can acquire 
the foreign exchange necessary for the import of necessaries from else- 
where, e.g. cotton, coffee, tea, rubber, and vegetable oils. Especially 
she needs coal, which Germany has promised to deliver, but of which 
delivery is delayed. Meanwhile, the cost of living is rising in a country 


where poverty is widespread and severe. 
M.B. 


1 The Times, April 17, 1940. 

? Manchester Guardian, April 23, 1940. 
® The Times, April 20, 1940. 

4 Ibid., April 25, 1940. 

5 Ibid., April 22, 1940. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL CO-OPERATION — Il 


IN the Bulletin of March 23 the machinery was described whereby the 
forts of Britain and France in the economic and financial fields are 
eing co-ordinated. The problems of qo-operation between two 
onomies so diverse repay examination from a rather more general 

point of view, and this examination will help to give some indication 

f the distance which has already been travelled, and that which 

remains to be travelled, in the direction of full co-operation. 


1. POSSIBILITIES OF CO-OPERATION 

First of all, it is pertinent to ask in what ways two countries can, in 
general, co-operate in war. The many ways in which co-operation may 
take place fall, it would seem, under two main heads. 

(i) They may, by virtue of difference in their economic structure 
and degree of preparedness for different types of war production and 
war service, specialize on different tasks, and pool or exchange their 
output. In the field of active warfare, there is clearly a great speciali- 
zation and exchange of this kind in that Britain concentrates more on 
the naval and aerial side, France more on the military side of the war 
effort. 

In the more strictly economic field, there are such differences between 
British and French systems as might be expected to lead to a large 
mutual trade. This, however, has not resulted to the extent which 
seems at first sight to be justified, for reasons which will be discussed 


(ii) The two countries may, apart from securing the benefits of 


specialization and exchange, obtain further advantages by acting in 
/common in such matters as monetary policy, trade with third parties, 
_ and the use of the resources which both of them possess. A certain 
_amount of co-operation in monetary policy, indeed, is necessary, or at 


least highly desirable in order to facilitate mutual trade; the greater 


) the volume of such trade, the more desirable co-operation becomes, as 


each nation then becomes more dependent upon the steadiness of 


) trading conditions for its internal stability, and divergence between 


their policies may have serious results for both; on the other hand, 
within limits, the difference of economic structure which leads to a 
large mutual trade may make the co-ordination of monetary policies 
more difficult, since the two nations will be differently affected by 


| changes in world conditions. 


Co-operation in buying and selling will give two countries the power 
to obtain better terms, in general, than they could get if their Govern- 


'ments purchased in competition with each other. This element of 


monopoly of power may be very important in war, where the Govern- 
ments are the main purchasers in any case, and where it is necessary 
to obtain as favourable a balance of trade as possible. 

There is also room for a certain amount of economy in using those 
resources which both countries concerned possess. In the ordinary way 


| some of these resources will be lying idle at any given time, since 


requirements do not always fit in exactly with what is available, and 
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reserves have often to be kept against unforeseen contingencies. [f th 
two idle remainders or reserves are kept separately by the two coup. 
tries, a greater amount of resources will remain unused than is the cay 
if they are able to pool all their factors of production. It is alread 
being arranged that machine tools should be pooled in this way betwee, 
Britain and France, so that the greatest possible proportion of they 
should be in use at any given time. 

These, then, are the main ways in which co-operation is in principk 
possible between two allied countries at war. It is interesting t) 
examine the possibilities and the achievements in the particular cay 
of Britain and France. 


2. FRANCO-BRITISH TRADE 


Franco-British trade has not been so great in the past as the proxi. 
mity and difference of the two economies might suggest, and the last 
ten years have witnessed a considerable decline. The reason for the 
relatively small volume of trade is not far to seek. French agriculture 
though it employs about 35 per cent of the occupied population (a; 
compared with about 5 per cent in the United Kingdom) is not pr. 
marily an exporting industry (with the exception of particular 
branches), but is largely preserved by fiscal protection against the 
forces of competition which have reduced British agriculture to such: 
relatively subordinate position. French heavy industry, too, largely 
by virtue of its geographical position, tends to have its chief foreign 
contacts with Belgium and Germany rather than with Britain. In 
1936, French imports from Britain were only some 1,789 million francs 
in value, or 7 per cent of total French imports. Nearly half of thes Ff 
imports from Britain (by value) consisted of coal, coal tar, and its 
products, another 9 per cent were machine parts and other meta 
manufactures, and another 5 per cent were textiles and clothing, the 
items which have declined most in Franco-British trade in the past ten F 
years. The United Kingdom was even less dependent upon French 
imports than France was on British; though imports from France in 
1936 amounted to 1,911 million francs, this was only 24 per cent oi 
Great Britain’s total imports. First on the list came wines and spirits 
(11 per cent), and wool and wool waste (11 per cent), then cloth 
mostly silk (9 per cent), iron, and steel, mostly basic steel from the 
Lorraine ores (7 per cent), and cereals (6 per cent). 

The important feature of the Franco-British trade position relevant 
to war is, of course, that, while British imports from France are very 
largely luxury goods, consumption of which must necessarily be cut 
down by wartime taxation and borrowing, French imports from 
Britain consist mostly of the vital raw materials of industry. More 
over, since French imports from Germany before the war were mostl\ 
coal, chemicals, machinery, and other metal goods, it is clear that war 
will tend to increase the demand for imports of these goods from 
Britain even more than it will increase the total French demand {ot 
them. The Franco-British trade balance, therefore, will move violently 
in favour of Britain. 

In this connexion it is noteworthy that a considerable controvers) 


1 For an excellent analysis of Franco-British trade, see The Economist, Fet 
17, 1940. 
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jas raged about the extent to which it is desirable to import French 
luxury goods into Britain in defiance of the general demand for eco- 
nomy. At the beginning of the war the importation of a great many 
goods normally bought from France was prohibited. This led, not only 
to loud French complaints (see, for instance, the Petit Parisien of Nov. 
23) but to British protests that even some French products which were 
essential materials for British exports were unobtainable (see the 
Manchester Guardian, Nov. 16). Since then there have been successive 
relaxations of the restrictions. Open licences were granted for the 
importation of French turkeys, dried fruits, and flowers before Christ- 
mas, and before the end of 1939 further licenses were granted in respect 
of wine, cheese, certain textiles apparel, buttons, and shellfish. In 
February, 1940 there were further relaxations in respect of silk, rayon, 
perfumes, and fruit. 

All these relaxations of import licensing, however, were preliminary 
to the general abolition at the beginning of March of special licence 
requirements in all cases where they did not exist before Sept. 2, 
1939. At the same time, exchange controls in Britain and France 
were co-ordinated so that in either country the currency of the other 


' could be obtained to pay for purchases made in it (or its colonies) 


simply on giving proof of the purpose for which the currency was 


} required, without, as had to be done before, first obtaining the authori- 


zation of the other country’s central bank. The channels of Franco- 
British trade are now, therefore, as free as they were before the war 
but for the tariff increases imposed in the meantime. There has been 
considerable French complaint about the height of the British duties 
on French wines, which amount in some cases to as much as 226 per 
cent of the French price. 

The question must necessarily be asked, how far it is desirable in the 
present situation to cut down Great Britain’s imports of luxury goods 
from her ally. The answer can be found only by treating Britain and 
France as a single country. French wine exports to Britain do not earn 
foreign exchange which France can use to buy, say, American aircraft; 
they earn francs or sterling (exports may be invoiced in either), and, 
since the latter is freely available to the French Government in any 
case, this is of no particular assistance even in facilitating French buy- 
ing from British countries. The Allies cannot act in the spirit of the 
maxim “‘Export or die’’ merely by exporting to each other. To feel 
justified in buying luxury goods produced in France, therefore, just as 
when purchasing luxuries made at home, buyers assure themselves 
that they are not detracting from the war effort by either employing 
labour which could be used directly in the war or by consuming what 
could be exported to a neutral in payment for war material. Socomplete 


| is the mobilization in France that it is unlikely that French goods 
' imported into Britain are produced at the expense of France’s direct 
| war effort, but the possibility that they are deflecting French exports 
| which ought to go to neutrals remains a serious one. 


3. THE CO-ORDINATION OF POLICY 

' _ The machinery which has been set up to enable the British and 

_ French Governments to buy in neutral countries through a single 
1 See Le Temps, Feb. 22. 
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channel was described in the Bulletin of March 23. The Committee of 
Co-ordination and the specialized committees which work under it ar 
charged with the task of using the overseas purchasing power of the 
Allies to the best advantage both by purchasing the right things froy 
the right places and by getting them on the best possible terms. It has 
been explained by Mr. Lennox-Boyd! that, in general, the Britis) 
Government buy for the Allies within the British Empire, the Freng) 
Government within the French Empire, and both jointly in foreig 
countries. The Anglo-French Industrial Council, consisting of r. 
presentatives of the Federation of British Industries and of the Cop. 
fédération Général du Patronat Frangais, is also, among other tasks 
to co-ordinate the exporting policies of the industries in the two coun. 
tries. This seems to be a field in which further development is likely. 
Rather more problematic is the co-ordination of Allied policies in 
the field of money and foreign exchange. The Financial Agreement oj 
Dec. 4 1939, provided both that there should be frequent contacts 
between the two Treasuries with regard to price policy, and that the 
rate of exchange between the franc and the £ should be kept stable— 
though agreed modifications in it were not excluded. The financial 
press maintained that, in order to keep the equilibrium rate of exchange 
between the £ and the franc stable, it would be necessary to avoid a 
common depreciation of both against other currencies, since British 
prices were more sensitive to import costs than were French prices, and 
a depreciation of both currencies would therefore cause British prices 
to rise relative to those in France, and so alter the equilibrium {£-fran 
rate. This argument does not seem to be entirely justified as it stands. 
French imports are not a much smaller proportion of national income 
than are British (about 16 per cent against 18 per cent), and the fact 


that British prices have risen more than French since the outbreak of FF 


war seems to be attributable, not to any peculiar consequence of the 
depreciation of both currencies against the dollar, but to the much 
more rigid control of prices and wages in France. There wages have 
been stabilized at their pre-war levels, except that, for additional 
hours of work, a lower rate is paid, and earnings are further reduced 
by the 5 per cent wage tax (15 per cent for workers of military age 
In Britain, on the other hand, there has been direct control of prices, F 
though not of a very rigid kind, wages have in many cases risen, and 
the most notable stabilization of the cost of living was achieved by 
subsidies only after a considerable rise had taken place. There is room 
for a great deal of co-ordination between wage policies, in particular, 
for, if France by a policy more severe than the British keeps her costs 
lower, she will be called upon to bear a further sacrifice in providing an 
increased proportion of Allied exports, unless, of course, there is an 
agreed modification of the franc-sterling rate of exchange. 

What is inherent in the difference between the structures of the two 
countries is that a rise in world prices will impinge in France more upon 
the costs of industrial materials, and in Britain more upon the cost 0! 
living of the population, so that in the short run, at least, the French 
balance of trade will be affected more adversely than the British. The 
effect would, however, be counteracted to some extent if agricultural 
prices rose more than those of mineral raw materials and of full) 

1 See the Manchester Guardian, Feb. 27, 1940. 
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manufactured goods, as is not improbable. In short, differences in 
methods of financing the war in the two countries are more likely to 
lead to discrepancies between their price levels than are the impacts of 
depreciation against the dollar or of general rises in the world price 
evel. 
4 In the field of exchange control, there remain certain differences 
between French and British policies. There has been a co-ordination 
(described under Section 2 above) of these regulations as they relate 
to transfers between the two countries for commercial purposes, but 
French regulations as to the withdrawal of foreign balances held since 
before the war are more lax than the corresponding ones in England. 
Nor are French holders of foreign assets under the same obligation to 
surrender them to their Government as are British holders, though 
they have to be registered, as in England. The controversy about the 
future of British exchange regulations, however, is becoming sufficiently 
active to suggest that existing policies must not be regarded as perma- 
ment, even for the duration of the war, and it may be that any future 
alterations will be undertaken by both the British and French Govern- 


ments in concert. 


4. PERMANENT VALUE OF COLLABORATION 
To sum up; in the field of mutual trade, wartime conditions impose 


' upon France and Britain the necessity for an extremely unbalanced 


position, French imports from Britain expanding and British imports 
from France contracting. This is inevitable from the nature of their 


' respective products, and it is neither desirable nor practicable to 
“9 > correct it. There must be lending by Britain to France, and this is one 
reak 01 FF 
) two countries, which has already begun, is of immense value, both for 
) the purpose of winning the war and for that of promoting better 
» commercial relations in peace, but it would be foolish to overlook the 


of the forms which it will take. The close co-operation between the 


fact that the problems which will arise after the war will be entirely 
different from those now being dealt with. 

In other fields, too, the problems of war are different (and generally 
simpler) than those of peace. It seems probable that there must 
eventually be a much closer relation between wage and price policies 
in the two countries if alterations of the rate of exchange are to be 
avoided. In peace, on the other hand, Governments find it relatively 
easier to treat the rate of exchangeas a medium of adjustment than they 
do in war, since there is less fear of its getting out of control if not 
rigidly fixed, and since the power of control over activity and price 


| level is normally smaller. Here again, the wartime co-operation will 
| help to make peacetime co-operation easier, but the technique will be 
> different. 


A.J.B. 





GERMANY’S INVASION OF DENMARK AND 
NORWAY 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ON April 16 the Norwegian Government issued a White Pape 
giving an account of the invasion. It began by recalling the 1) 
demands presented to Professor Koht at 5 a.m. on April 9, and the, 
stated that about midnight on April 8 it was learned that Germa 
warships had passed Faerdar, in Oslo Fjord, and during the next fey 
hours news was received of the Germans passing the forts at Bergen 
and Trondheim and of their being fired at by the forts at Oskarsbory 
Fighting was thus in full swing when the German demands wer 
presented. 

These demands were to the effect that there should be no attempi 
at resistance, but the troops should be ordered to “‘enter into friendly 
relations with the German troops”. All communications were to go 
under German control, ships to be forbidden to leave port, and Nor- 
wegian pilots provided for the German Navy. The German Minister 
at the same time handed over a memorandum stating that, while the 
Allies had steadily attacked the rights of the small neutrals, Germany 
“still tried to defend the rights of neutral countries’, and the Reich 
Government “have now received documents which prove that England 
and France had decided to extend the war... by occupying Narvik 
and other places in Norway”. 

They believed that Norway could not resist such occupation, and if 
she did she was not strong enough to succeed. They had, therefore, 
“from to-day” begun military operations to occupy strategic points, 
and would take over the defence of Norway against the Allies. 

They expected that the Norwegian people would accept this action 
with full understanding, and would not resist it; every resistance would 
be crushed by the German troops. 

Professor Koht, in reply, told the German Minister that the demands F” 
would have to be put to the Cabinet, but Dr. Brauer said haste was F 
essential, because German action had already advanced so much that 
it could no longer be checked. 

On April 10 King Haakon received Dr. Brauer at Elverum, at the 
Jatter’s request, and the German Minister then declared that the 
situation was now so altered that the demands presented the previous 
day could no longer satisfy the German Government. His Govern- 
ment, he said, must now demand the creation of a new Government in 
which they could have confidence, and Major Quisling should be 
appointed Prime Minister, with Ministers chosen by himself. 

The King replied that he could not appoint a Government which 
did not enjoy the confidence of the people, and at several elections for 
the Storting it had been made clear that Quisling did not enjoy that 
confidence; his Government would only be a new Kuusinen Govern- 
ment. 

Prof. Koht then stated that the Nygaardsvold Government had 
declared themselves willing to resign, and he asked whether the 
German Government could not consider the creation of a friendly 
Government which could collaborate with Germany composed of other 
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persons than those named. Dr. Brauer said concessions might be made 
as to membership, but that Hitler insisted Quisling must be Premier. 

The King finally said he would submit the matter to the Government, 
and later in the evening informed Dr. Brauer that he could not appoint 
the Quisling Government. The German Minister asked whether this 
meant that Norway’s resistance to Germany would continue, and 
Professor Koht replied, ‘“Yes, as long as possible’. 

On April 24 King Haakon sent a message to the President of the 
Supreme Court in Oslo concerning the President’s appointment of the 
Administrative Committee under Hr. Christensen. He fully under- 
stood, he said, the emergency that caused the Court to establish it, and 
also observed ‘‘that this temporary Committee by no means considers 
itself a Government, but only an auxiliary organ for conducting the 
civil administration during the military occupation’’. 

The authority which the Committee exercised was essentially 
dependent on a foreign Power, and not on his behalf or on that of the 
Government, and he therefore reserved for himself and the Government 
complete liberty concerning any decisions it might arrive at. 

As the representatives of the German Government maintained that 
they still adhered to the claims made on April 9, “I find’’, he said, 
“no basis for negotiations ... The Norwegian Government can nego- 
tiate on no basis but that of the removal of the German troops from the 
country’. In conclusion he said that, while it was expected that 
Norwegians within the German-occupied territory would refrain from 
any illegal act, “nobody would expect that I or the Crown Prince 
should exhort the Norwegian people to obey the German authority’. 

The same day the German C.-in-C. issued a proclamation threatening 
severe penalties for hostile acts by civilians. 


On April 27 the German Foreign Minister made a statement aimed 
at justifying the invasion of Norway. (See Germany.) 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


The German communiqué of April 16 said there had been an “‘in- 
effective British air attack’’ on Narvik the previous day, and their 
forces there were ‘‘closely observing the enemy’s intentions’. Strong 
British naval forces with transports were near the Lofoten Island and 
off Harstad, 37 miles north of Narvik, on Hinnéy Island. 

East of Trondheim the Germans bombed Hegra fortress on the 
railway, and they were reinforced by continuous arrivals by air of 
troops from Jutland. They also established themselves at all the 
stations up to within 3 miles of the Swedish frontier and placed guards 
on all the bridges. (They were reported to have been able to do this 
by the action of a Norwegian traitor who let the train they were in 
pass through the Norwegian lines at Hegra.) 

In the Narvik area German troops were believed to have occupied 
a railway station 3 miles from the Swedish frontier. 

The Germans occupied Kongsvinger, and the Norwegians withdrew 
northwards. Eight Norwegian aeroplanes, driven from their aerodrome 
by German bombers, crossed into Sweden and were interned. 

In the air German shipping was attacked off Bergen, and a transport 
was sunk by British bombers, which also obtained a hit on a U-boat. 
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The German communiqué of April 17 admitted, for the first time 
the British landing in the north, but placed it at Harstad. ; 

Reports from the Swedish frontier stated that severe fighting was 
going on in Narvik itself, where some 2,500 Germans were holding out 
at the railway station and in the streets. 

British warships bombarded and aircraft twice bombed Stavanger 
aerodrome, doing considerable damage, and bombers raided Trondheim 
aerodrome, causing a large fire. One British cruiser was damaged by 
enemy bombers on its way back, but reached its base safely. Two 
German aircraft were shot down. 

During a patrol of the fjords and islands off the coast British bombers 
secured a hit on a U-boat and also attacked a supply ship. 

A German seaplane base near Trondheim was also raided by air, 
Three of the British aircraft failed to return. 

The Norwegian Army communiqué stated that their forces in Ostfdld 
had retired eastward and crossed the frontier. North of Kongsvinger 
the Norwegians established a line on both sides of Lake Mjésa. In 
Hakadal the Norwegians claimed to have inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy, and to have shot down several aeroplanes. 

On April 18 the British War Office announced that the British 
troops had made contact with the Norwegian forces, and that further 
contingents had landed in Norway. According to Swedish reports 
Namsos, 80 miles north of Trondheim and a railway terminus, was one 
of the places where a landing was effected. 

Fighting was reported in the Trondheim area, where German 
reinforcements continued to arrive by air. German warships in the 
Trondheim Fjord penetrated to Levanger, from where they were 
engaging the Norwegians. 

In the south German forces made some progress northward from 
Kongsvinger, and north-eastward from Hénéfoss. From Kristiansand 
they reached the road junction at Evje. 

The German communiqué of April 19 stated that in the Narvik area 
their troops were in contact with small Norwegian forces some 28 miles 
north-east of the town, and that their aircraft had attacked off Harstad 
British warships and transports which were preparing to effect a 
landing. 

In the south the Germans, advancing from Lake Mjésa, reached 
Flisa, on the Glomma north of Kongsvinger, and in the Bergen area 
they made some progress eastward. They also reported the destruction 
of a Norwegian torpedo-boat in Hardanger Fjord, and of 4 Norwegian 
aircraft on Flatoey island; off Bergen, and stated that 3 enemy sub- 
marines were “‘probably’’ destroyed in the Skagerrak and Kattegat. 

Reports from Swedish sources (published in Holland) stated that 
British troops had landed at Andalsnes, in the Romsdal Fjord (south- 
west of Trondheim) and at points further north. 

Other reports reaching Stockholm spoke of fighting around Grong, 
on the line just east of Namsos, and stated that British raids had done 
serious damage to the Varnes airfield, east of Trondheim; also that a 
British force of 750 men had reached Lillehammer that night. 

Rena, between Hamar and Lillehammar, was bombed by the Germans. 

On April 20 it was officially announced that French troops had 
landed, and that the previous day Allied forces had occupied certain 
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points of vantage. It was also announced by the Admiralty that 
intermittent air attacks on naval units and transports had occurred 
during the past few days, increasing in intensity that day. The enemy 
obtained no hits on either ships or transports, while 3 of their aircraft 
had been shot down and others damaged. A German convoy had been 
attacked by submarines and 2 transports torpedoed. 

Swedish reports stated that Allied troops had landed at Molde, 
Bodoe, and Laerdal, the last at the head of the Sogne Fjord and at 
the end of a road to Fagernas, on a railway line to Oslo. 

The German News Agency reported that British landings had only 
been on a very small scale at isolated points, and only at Harstad were 
British forces ready for operations. The Agency also stated that Ger- 
man ‘planes attacking British forces attempting to land in Romsdal 
Fjord had sunk a British cruiser and set on fire a transport of 
15,000 tons; they had also attacked British troops at Andalsnes 
successfully. 

The High Command announced that their troops in the Bergen area 
had occupied a series of islands. Also, ‘‘more Norwegian troop units 
were disarmed near Hageland, in the Kristiansand area. Off the west 
coast enemy warships and transports were attacked, and one cruiser 
and 2 transports received direct hits by bombs of a very heavy calibre’. 
One German ‘plane was missing. 

At Namsos, according to British official reports, the Germans dropped 
many bombs and set fire to the town, but did no damage to the Allied 
forces except the sinking of a trawler, whose crew were saved. 

On April 21 it was learnt that strong forces of British aircraft had 
bombed the aerodromes at Aalborg, in Denmark, and at Stavanger and 
Kristiansand. At Aalborg a hangar was damaged and 3 fires were 
started, at Stavanger the runway was hit and an explosion caused on 
the aerodrome, and at Kristiansand a strong fire was started close to 
where a number of aircraft were standing. All but one of the British 
machines returned safely. 

British air forces made a second raid on Aalborg on the night of 
April 21-22 and started 6 new fires, and also on Stavanger, where at 
least 8 German aircraft were destroyed and many fires caused. 

The Norwegian Army Command stated that British troops 
were now taking part in the fighting in the Oslo sector. Also 
that the Germans had bombed Andalsnes, where British forces were 
landing. 

Fifty German parachutists were reported to have come down near 
Dombaas, to seize the railway junction, but to have been destroyed by 
the Norwegians. 

Following a German raid on Stenkjer, where considerable damage 
was done, German troops landed at Inderéy to outflank Stenkjer, and 
mechanized columns attacked the foremost British units at Verdal, 
which was reported to be in flames. The railway at Grong was bombed, 
forcing the Allied H.Q. to move. Namsos was also bombed again 
and much damage done to the town. Three of the raiders were shot 
down by British warships. 

On April 22 reports via Sweden stated that British troops advancing 
up the railway from Andalsnes had reached Lillehammer; the German 
C.-in-C., however, stated that his troops had penetrated north of Mjésa 
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as far as Lillehammer, and Swedish reports spoke of Rena and Aamot 
as captured by the Germans the previous evening. North of Trondheim 
fighting continued at Levanger and Verdal. 

German aircraft bombed the road and railway from Andalsnes to 
Dombass and the line from Trondheim to Dombaas. The German 
News Agency reported the capture of Gjévik, just west of Hamar. 

The German airfield at Lade, east of Trondheim, was bombed by 
British aircraft, and the airfield at Varnes was shelled by the Nor. 
wegians in Hegra fort. 

The German communiqué of April 23 stated that their troops round 
Trondheim made a thrust 60 miles to the north-east and ‘“‘threw back 
the enemy and closed the roads which lead southward from Namsos”, 
It also reported attacks on the railway and roads which would prevent 
the enemy from operating with any rapidity from Namsos and Andals- 
nes. German troops were also advancing northwards from Lille. 
hammer and Aamot (on the Glomma river opposite Rena). In 
Andalsnes Fjord British ships were attacked and a destroyer and 
transport sunk, while another transport was sunk by a U-boat off 
Stadland. 

British aircraft bombed Agdenes fort, and seaplanes at Jons, in 
Trondheim Fjord, and were reported to have destroyed 18 of them. 

On April 24 the German High Command stated that their troops 
had captured the isthmus of Stenkjer, taking 80 prisoners. In the 
Stavanger area fighting ended, with the surrender of 2 Norwegian 
regiments. Air activity included a raid on Namsos Fjord, where a 
British destroyer was severely damaged, and off Andalsnes, where a 
destroyer and a transport were set on fire. 

Swedish reports stated that Allied forces had occupied Stéren, 30) 
miles south of Trondheim, at the junction of the two railways. 

At Osen, due east of Rena and 40 miles from the Swedish frontier, 
Norwegian forces were unable to hold up the German advance, 
which was reported to have reached Koppang, in its progress up the 
Osterdal. Later reports reaching Sweden stated that a German 
motorized unit had made a rapid advance as far as Réros, 70 
miles further north, following the collapse of the Norwegian defence in 
the Osterdal owing to shortage of ammunition and lack of automatic 
weapons. Most of the inhabitants of Réros fled across the Swedish 
frontier, 25 miles distant. German aircraft bombed the small Nor- 
wegian forces coming to its defence. 

Both in the Dombaas area and in the Osterdal German aircraft were 
very active, bombing the railway and enemy troop columns. 

On April 25 the Germans reported fighting with stronger enemy 
forces 20 miles north-east of Narvik; they also stated that the capture 
of Stenkjer secured to them the railway from Trondheim to the Swedish 
frontier. 

A British official statement re the operations in that area, in which a 
British force was reported to have been cut to pieces and forced to 
withdraw, explained that actually an advanced detachment of a larger 
force had pushed forward from Namsos towards Trondheim, and the 
Germans, moving troops by water inside the Fjord, threatened to cut 
it off. It therefore withdrew, suffering some loss, but was not followed 
up by the enemy. 
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The airfields at Oslo, Stavangar and Kristiansand were attacked by 
British bombers. 

Reports from Sweden stated that the Varnes air base, east of Trond- 
heim, had been put out of service by the guns of Hegra fortress. The 
7) Germans were believed to be building a new airfield at Lade. 

Other reports stated that the German advance force in Réros had 
been compelled to retire some 10 to 15 miles to the south. 

Operations by British aircraft on April 25 included attacks on 
Stavanger aerodrome and seaplane base, on oil tanks and a refinery at 
) Vallo, and on German supply ships in Oslo Fjord. German shipping 

was also bombed in Granvin Fjord, east of Bergen. 

The German High Command’s report on April 26 stated that the 
British bombing of Oslo airport had failed to effect any damage, but 
that the raid on the Trondheim aerodrome had damaged several 
‘planes by splinters. Bombers further attacked several ships, forcing 
a British minesweeper and a transport to run aground, a torpedo- 
boat to halt, and a tanker to list heavily and be deserted by its crew. 

The British Air Ministry announced that 6 enemy aircraft had been 
shot down by anti-aircraft guns and by fighters, and 8 others damaged. 
Five British machines were missing after the raids made on Oslo 
Fjord, Stavanger, and other bases the previous day. 

Heavy fighting occurred north of Lillehammer, in which the German 
| forces were supported by medium artillery, armoured cars, and low- 
| flying aircraft. “Limited withdrawals” were carried out by the Allied 
troops. North of Stenkjer patrols were active. The Germans claimed 
to have destroyed 11 Allied aircraft at an airfield between Andalsnes 
and Dombaas. They also reported the arrival of fresh reinforcements 
| at Trondheim, and said that in the Bergen sector their troops were 
clearing the district round Voss, and resistance by the Norwegians at 
isolated points had been broken down. 

Norwegian Army H.Q. announced that their troops in Eastern 
' Norway had the previous day halted enemy attacks at Gulsvik, 60 
' miles west of Oslo on the line to Bergen, and at Kvam, 35 miles south- 
' east of Dombaas in the Gudbrandsdal. Two German tanks were 
destroyed by British troops. 

In the Osterdal motorized German troops continued their advance 
towards Kvikne and Réros, and German ’planes continued to bomb 
communication lines behind the Norwegian front. In the west the 
' Germans were pushing towards Voss, 55 miles east of Bergen; and 
_ from Ulvik and Eide, in Hardanger Fjord. 

The German communiqué of April 27 stated that strong German 
forces had passed Inset and Réros the previous day and were only 
60 miles from Trondheim. Voss, east of Bergen, was captured, 
and, a Norwegian battalion was wiped out north of Narvik. 

In the Sogne Fjord a British cruiser was hit by 4 bombs, exploding 
its ammunition store. 

The communiqué also reported that on April 22 and 23, when German 
forces entered Lillehammer and Tretten they encountered, for the first 
time, British troops from Andalsnes, and dispersed them, taking them 
completely by surprise and forcing them to flee and abandon arms 
and material. Nearly 200 prisoners were taken, including British staff 
officers, and with them many operation orders and documents of the 
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highest political and military importance. It also gave an account oj 
the attack on the ‘‘British landing party” near Stenkjer on April 25, 
and said that the presence of German troops in Norway had been kep; 
from them by their commander. 

A second communiqué reported the following air successes: a British 
cruiser was bombed and extensively damaged off Narvik; an anti. 
aircraft cruiser was put out of action by bombs off Andalsnes; and two 
transports were set on fire in Molde Fjord. 

The British communiqué of April 27 stated that in the area north 
of Stenkjer the position was unchanged; patrols had been active 
however, and captured some prisoners. In the Gudbrandsdal a heavy 
attack against Allied forces in the Kvam area was driven off with 
considerable enemy loss. German pressure there was being maintained, 
and air action against bases and lines of communication continued. 

A report from Sweden stated that a German mechanized column had 
crossed the mountains from Tynset, in the Osterdal, and were already 
near Berkak, 30 miles south of Stéren. 

On April 28 the Norwegian Army Command stated that their 
troops had had to withdraw in the Numedal and Hallingdal, running 
north from Kongsberg and Hénefoss respectively. The German main 
body in the Osterdal was reported to have reached Ténset. 

The British communiqué stated that an attack on their position in 
the Gudbrandsdal had been repulsed. At Andalsnes further disem- 
barkation had been carried out despite enemy action in the air. Slight 
German air activity in the Narvik area had in no way interfered with 
Allied operations. 

Namsos was described as completely destroyed by air attacks, 
and bombing raids were made during April 27 and 28 on Aalesund, 
where many buildings were set on fire, and Molde. 

The German News Agency on April 28 reported that their rapid 
advance was continuing, with the aid of strong reinforcements. The 
troops near Trondheim had been reinforced. In the Stavanger area 
22 guns, 267 machine guns, 10,000 rifles and revolvers, several million 
rounds of ammunition, and other material had been secured. Success- 
ful air attacks were made on British transports and warships. 

Reports from Sweden stated that a new German attempt to raid 
Namsos had been beaten off by British anti-aircraft fire. The Nor- 
wegian communiqué stated that a German aeroplane had been shot 
down the previous day and that 3 others made forced landings. 

On April 28 a raiding party had ambushed a German detachment 
killing several and taking prisoners. Considerable enemy air activity 
occurred, but there were very few casualties. 

The British Admiralty announced the sinking by torpedo of 3 more 
enemy supply ships; it also stated there was not the slightest truth in 
the claim of the German High Command to have sunk or severely 
damaged in the past 2 days 5 cruisers and 13 transports. Actually onl 
a trawler was damaged by a bomb and a second one set on fire. There 
were no casualties. . 

Two Norwegian hospital ships were bombed and machine-gunned of! 
Alesund, according to the Norwegian Telegraph Agency, though it wa 
broad daylight and they were plainly marked. Four attacks were made 
on one vessel, 5 people being killed and many wounded. 
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Namsos was raided four times and many fires caused. 

Swedish reports stated that the Germans in the Gudbrandsdal had 
reached Kvam. Fighting was reported between Hjerkin and Foldal, 
on the road east of Dombaas between the Gudbrands and the Oster 
valleys, and at Kvikne, further north, between Ténset and Ulsberg, 
between Norwegians and Germans advancing from Ténset, in the 
Osterdal. 

Severe fighting at Tangen, in the Stenkjer sector, the previous day, 
was reported to have ended in a check to a German shock troop which 
was attempting to advance north of Stenkjer. 

The Norwegian Army communiqué reported several air engagements 
in the Alesund area and at Molde. Both sides lost aircraft, but the 
German losses were stated to be the higher. 

Swedish reports stated that landings of Allied troops had been made 
in the Nord Fjord, 60 miles south-west of Andalsnes, and in the Sunn- 
dals Fjord, 30 = north-east, with a view to reinforcing the forces at 
Ulsberg and at Ofta (near Kvam). 

Swedish press reports stated that 5 German ships had been sunk in 
the Sound during the previous few days. On April 28 4 transports were 
seen going north past Kladesholmen, and after explosions, 2 of them 
disappeared, while the others put about. Later, 5 transports were seen 
from Marstrand steaming north, but made off in a westerly direction. 

On April 29 the German High Command reported merely that 
operations were continuing according to plan, and that the pacification 
of the interior of the country was continuing, but the News Agency 
stated that ‘‘after their failures of the last weeks, the Anglo-Saxon 
troops have apparently received orders to stiffen their resistance. At 
certain points the enemy is indeed defending himself stubbornly”’. 

It claimed that over 3,000 prisoners had been taken in the Stavanger 
area, 

The High Command also announced that ‘“‘along the coast of Central 
Norway” 2 British cruisers suffered direct hits by bombs, and heavy 
bomb hits were scored on 11 transport and supply ships, adding “‘it 
must be reckoned that part of the ships have been destroyed”’. 

The British official report stated that the position in the Gudbrands- 
dal remained unchanged, and in the Namsos area there had been patrol 
activity. Heavy enemy air attacks were made on Andalsnes and Molde. 

The Anglo-French communiqué issued from Namsos stated that the 
British were in touch with the enemy north of Stenkjer. Enemy patrols 
were repulsed with loss, and several prisoners captured. 

German troops were reported to be arriving continuously by air, and 
neutral estimates placed the total in Norway at 60,000. 








OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


April 16 
The French communiqués reported the repulse, with serious losses, 
of an enemy attack on a part of the front held by British troops; also 
artillery fire on enemy organizations in the Saar region, and activity 
of reconnaissance units east of the Vosges. ' 


April 17 
The Admiralty announced that the submarine Thistle must be 
presumed lost. The British steamer Swainby was sunk off the north 
Scottish coast. 


April 19 
The French communiqués reported sharp local engounters between 
reconnaissance parties east of the Moselle and in thé neighbourhood 
of the Blies. Enemy reconnaissance aircraft were engaged by French 
fighters and two of them brought down. There were no French losses, 


April 20 
The French communiqués reported the repulse of enemy raids during 
the night, and numerous fights in the air. Two German machines were 
brought down, and one of the French fighters was forced to land within 
the French lines. 
British aircraft shot down 4 German machines and a 5th was believed 
to have been destroyed. There were no losses of British lives, but one 


machine made a forced landing. 

The British steamers Hawnby and Mersey were sunk off the South- 
East coast. In the latter 13 lives were lost. The small German 
steamer Rhein was captured by a British warship. 


April 21 
Four German aeroplanes were brought down over Saarlautern and 
two others were believed to have crashed. No British machines were 
lost. 
The German steamer Jurgen Fritzen was sunk in the Baltic, south 
of Stockholm. 


April 22 

The French communiqués reported the repulse of an enemy detach- 
ment east of the Moselle, and stated that several deep reconnaissances 
had been carried out in the night by their aircraft. 

Anti-aircraft guns went into action off the east and south-east 
coasts of England, and pursuit aircraft went up. 

The Norwegian steamer Bravore was sunk off the south-east coast of 
England with the loss of 20 lives. 


April 23 
The British steamer Lolworth was sunk off the south-east coast, 
two of the crew being killed. 
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April 24 

The French communiqués reported that two patrol encounters east 
of the Moselle had turned to their advantage. During the night of 
April 22-23 long-distance reconnaissance flights had been made over 
Germany, going as far as the Prague region. 

The Air Ministry announced that raids in force had been made on 
Westerland airfield, Sylt, and on Aalborg, Kristiansand, Oslo, and 
Stavanger airfields. At Westerland, where the attack was maintained 
for over 14 hours, several fires were started and a large explosion 
occurred. North of Sylt 2 patrol vessels were sunk. Two machines 
failed to return. 

An offensive reconnaissance was carried out over Trondheim Fjord. 
» [t was also announced that numerous German aircraft appeared over 
Scapa Flow and dropped bombs, but no damage or casualties resulted. 

They were driven off by gun fire and by fighter aircraft. 


April 25 

The French communiqué reported the putting to flight of an enemy 
detachment near one of their outposts in the Vosges. , 

The German communiqués said a British ‘anti-aircraft cruiser’ had 
been put out of action by bombs in the North Sea, and 2 submarines 
sunk in the Skagerrak. A group of French destroyers were put to 
| flight by a flotilla of patrol vessels. 

German aircraft reconnoitred all over the North Sea as far as the 
Shetlands. Three British aircraft were shot down in the North Sea, 
' and one off the Skaw. Two German machines were lost. 


April 26 
| The French communiqué reported marked activity of artillery on 
| both sides and of contact units. The enemy raided an outpost, but 
after a sharp fight failed to capture it. 


April 27 
The French communiqué stated that a local attack by the enemy 
failed to the west of the Vosges, and that several German patrols had 
| been repulsed during the night. 
The German communiqué claimed the capture of 32 prisoners. 


April 28 
The French communiqué reported only a local encounter to the west 
5 of the Vosges. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


April 19.—The Vice-President of the Executive Council announced 
that Communist papers throughout Australia would be forced to cease 
publication within a fortnight, as they were to be censored strictly, 
to prevent them writing on the war, recruiting, etc., Russia, strikes, 
and industrial unrest. 

April 29.—The Prime Minister inaugurated a broadcast service in 
Italian with a speech in which he said the two countries ought to under. 
stand each other better than they now did. Explaining why Australia 
was at war with Germany he said they were a British nation, and also, 
they loved their freedom and were prepared therefore at any moment 
to fight for it. They were, of course, under no obligation to send a single 
soldier or a single aeroplane oversea if they had not wished to do so. 
Instead, 10,000 of their young men had gone to war, and their airmen 
and sailors were co-operating with the British forces. 

He pointed out that no nation was in a better position to understand 
the fate of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium than 
Italy. Italy had emerged full of faith from the many struggles of her 
history because no powerful neighbour interfered with her national life. 
She had enriched the character of mankind with immortal contribv- 
tions. Ought this to be destroyed? he asked. Was the clock to be put 
back? Was brutal force to reign alone? 

They in Australia did not think so; they were determined to make a 
stand against aggression, and were fully confident that they would have 
Italy’s sympathy in their struggle. 


BELGIUM 


April 16.—The Foreign Minister said in the Senate that Belgium 
was following Norway’s struggle with feelings all the more tense because 
that country had always been profoundly peaceful and loyally neutral; 
thus her position was something like that of Belgium, and Belgium 
would find in the Norwegian attitude a lesson and an example. 

M. Spaak defined their policy, as set forth in the King’s declaration 
in October 1936, and reminded the House that they had given the 
Allies an undertaking to defend their frontiers against any possible 
aggressor. 

No infringement of international law by others would justify 
Belgium in breaking her word. “Our policy is justified’, he said, “by 
the general desire to avoid being once more the battlefield of Europe. 
. . . The Government will not accept any suggestion likely to make her 
abandon the path they have chosen, and which the immense majority 
of the country approves.” 

April 17.—The Foreign Minister stated in the Senate that control 
over the movements of people across the Dutch and Luxemburg 
frontiers had been strengthened, and that henceforth visas would be 
required. 

April 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Brussels, outlined the 
measures taken regarding the entry of foreigners and their classifica- 
tion while in the country and said, ‘Already thousands have been 
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interned. . . . In recent months we have increased the detective police 
force, and the principal centres of communication are being guarded’. 

The police discovered an organization in Eupen Canton which was 
collecting metal for dispatch to Germany. 

April 21.—The arrest was announced of four people suspected of 
spying for Germany. _ 

April 25.—The Cabinet resigned after a vote of confidence on a 
Government Bill providing for the Estimates for education. The 
Government had a majority of 120 votes to 45 with 15 abstentions, 
but nearly all the Liberals voted against it (there were 3 Liberals in 
the Cabinet) to show their opposition to the Education Budget. (To 
satisfy Flemish claims the Government proposed to duplicate certain 
posts in the Education Ministry so as to add a Flemish assistant 
director where the director was a Walloon, and vice versa. The Liberals 
objected that this would detract from the national unity at a time when 
Flemings and Walloons should set aside every difference.) 

April 26.—The King sent a letter to M. Pierlot stating that he would 
be acting against the higher interest of the country if he accepted the 
Cabinet’s resignation immediately after the recent vote of the Senate 
confirming that their foreign policy met the wishes of virtually the 
entire nation. He therefore begged him to continue the effort the 
Government had undertaken and which the welfare of the country 
demanded. 

M. Pierlot withdrew his resignation, after the King had received 
M. Hymans (leader of the Liberals in the Chamber) who declared that 
the Liberals retained their confidence in the Cabinet, though they 
regretted it should have put forward a proposal reviving certain 
language quarrels. 


BULGARIA 


Apnil 23.—The German Legation issued a statement announcing 
that the enemy had been spreading rumours that German citizens 
had been asked to leave various Balkan countries. In fact, no Germans 
had been expelled, either from Yugo-Slavia, Turkey, or Rumania. 
Instead the police measures taken in those countries were welcomed 
by Germany, since they would curb those who were the real organizers 
of sabotage and the real rumour-mongers. Attempts at sabotage had 
been organized on board British ships on the Danube. 

April 29.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Plovdiv, said Bulgaria 
was absolutely determined to co-operate with the other Balkan countries 
for the preservation of security, and the Foreign Minister, in a state- 
ment for the press, said ‘‘as a loyal member of the Balkan family of 
nations Bulgaria intends to take no step that could harm the position 
of any Balkan country or undermine mutual confidence in the Balkan 
States”. Bulgaria’s policy towards her neighbours was now inspired by 
the wider interests of the whole Balkan community. 


CHINA 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
April 26.—At an official celebration of the Wang Ching-wei Govern- 
ment’s inauguration in Nanking General Abe, the special Ambassador 
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of Japan, promised his Government’s full support. Wang Ching-wej, 
in reply, said China and Japan ought to share the responsibility for 
the reconstruction of East Asia. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

April 20.—Heavy fighting was reported in East Hupeh and North 
Kiangsi, and the Chinese claimed to be advancing on Tehan and 
Mahuiling, between Nanchang and Kiukiang. 

They also claimed the capture of Macheng, 65 miles north-east of 
Hankow. 

April 22.—Japanese aircraft bombed Iping and did much damage. 
The Chinese reported that many other towns had been raided, and 
that over Chungking their fighters had driven off the attackers. 

April 24.—The Chinese occupied Kaifeng, the capital of Honan. 

Apmnil 25.—Japanese forces recaptured Kaifeng, but, according to 
Chungking reports, suffered heavy losses. 


DENMARK 

April 17.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that the sale of many 
foodstuffs was prohibited, including cocoa, coffee, and tea, and that 
existing stocks had been confiscated. All sweet and chocolate factories 
were closed. 

The press was told that if papers contradicted the official German 
statements about public feeling and events in the country they would 
be suppressed. 

April 21.—Reports from Dutch sources stated that a delegation 
from Germany was in Copenhagen discussing trade arrangements. 
From May | petrol was to be more strictly rationed, and only one-fifth 
of pre-war requirements issued. 

The Malmé ferry and the mail service to Sweden were resumed. 

April 24.—Reports from Sweden stated that the German Minister 
in Copenhagen had been appointed Hitler’s special plenipotentiary in 
Denmark. 

April 25.—Reports from Holland stated that butter and margarine 
were to be rationed as from May 1. 

Status of Danish Minister in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

April 29.—Reports from Danish-American sources stated that every 
town in the country was stripped of iron, petrol, and live stock within 
a few hours of the German invasion. 


FAROE ISLANDS 
April 16.—Announcement in London of landing of British troops. 
(See Great Britain.) 


FINLAND 

April 23.—Reports reaching Helsinki from Russia indicated that 
references to the European war had recently become more objectiv: 
and less unfriendly to the Allies. 

Uusi Suomi stated that a certain coolness had set in towards 
Germany, and the Soviet press had attained a stage of strict neutrality, 
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vhereas at first it openly sided with her. The successful landing of 
British troops on the west coast of Norway was, it said, a factor which 
should not be underestimated, and it could not yet be said what the 
result of the trial of strength there would be. 


April 16.—M. Reynaud, addressing the Senate, declared that the 
first big battle with Germany had been a moral one, and had been won 
by the Allies. So far, four results had been obtained: first, the Allies 
had inflicted substantial and irreparable mutilation on the German 
Fleet, which had lost a third of its ships of the line, a fifth of its cruisers, 
and a quarter of its destroyers; secondly, the supply lines for Swedish 
ore had been cut, and Narvik was in Allied hands, while the Baltic, 
the other route to Germany, had been mined; thirdly, Germany had 
forced herself to fight on a new front and to use up her aircraft, petrol, 
etc.; and fourthly, Hitler had suffered an immense moral setback, and 
was getting more and more steeped in crime. He had also made a bad 
mistake—he took King Haakon for a Hacha. 

He also said, “After 8 days of battle we notice another victim, in 
addition to the German Fleet, i.e. German propaganda. Nobody hence- 
forth will deny the contribution made by the British people to our 
common struggle’. 

The arrest was reported of 58 Communists in Paris, Rouen, Orleans, 
and Toulon. They included a former editor of Humaniteé. 

Apni 17.—Issue of ““Black Book’’ on German atrocities in Poland 
by Polish Press Bureau. (See Poland.) 

April 19.—The Chamber held a secret debate on the conduct of the 
war, and after hearing M. Reynaud’s statement adopted by 504 votes 
to nil a resolution addressing its grateful greetings to the Allied forces, 
and also to the heroic Norwegian people, and continuing, ‘‘It approves 
the declaration of the Government and trusts it to continue, until 
victory has been won, the war policy which has always been approved 
by Parliament’. There were 16 abstentions. 

April 20.—In a statement in the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
M. Reynaud said that both before and since the war began the Govern- 
ment had let the Italian Government know that they wished to reach a 
settlement of outstanding questions, but had had no reply. Efforts 
had also been made to improve relations with Spain, and “‘setting 
aside all ideological considerations the Government will pursue their 
efforts regarding these two countries in search of a Mediterranean 
understanding which . . . constitutes one of the indispensable bases of 
peace’, 

April 22._-The arrest of 74 more Communists was announced, on 
charges of conducting subversive activities in factories. 

April 23.—The Supreme War Council concluded a 2-day meeting in 
| Paris, at which Poland and Norway were represented. Issue of state- 
ment by the British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

April 25.—The Minister of Marine told the Naval Committee of 
the Chamber that a destroyer flotilla had sunk 2 enemy patrol ships in 
the Skagerrak and returned undamaged, also that a submarine had 
sunk a 750-ton U-boat in the same waters. 
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GERMANY 
April 16.—The Nachtausgabe said that in Norway things had turne; 


out rather differently from what was expected, as Churchill had, afte: 


all, decided to use Scandinavia as a field of operations against Germany 
and the Norwegian Government “prove to be joining with the Britis 
agents in stirring up the people and part of the Army against the 
Germans’. 

April 17.—The High Command announced that the commander a} 
Narvik had been killed, but two-thirds of the crews of the “damaged 
and no longer serviceable ships”’ had joined the forces in the neighbow. 
hood. They had sunk 6 British destroyers, and did not give in till they 
had used up all their ammunition. No British troops had yet landed in 
Narvik. 

The D.A.Z. admitted that Narvik was no longer in German hands, 
but said the port was not a base for German operations against 
England. Germany’s strategic bases lay in central and southem 
Norway, against which the British troops could do nothing. 

April 18.—The D.A.Z. declared that Hitler controlled the air over 
Norway, and went on “‘the scene which is now beginning to be played 
before England’s harbours will be the decisive test, the duel between 
aeroplane and warship, which ever since the days of the Italian 
Douhet has been passionately awaited and discussed by military 
science .. . 

April 19.—Dr. Funk, speaking at the Reichsbank general meeting, 
said that the flood of cheap money which had been created by the strict 
rationing of consumption goods and the growth in the number of wage 
earners under war conditions had made it possible to reduce interest 
rates all round, and so had greatly simplified the task of financing the 
war. 

He also appealed for wider powers for the Reichsbank, saying that 
the machinery of the State control of production, consumption, and 
investment ought to lie with the Bank of Issue. It was not merely 
a question of the technical organization of the currency, but of con- 
fidence in it, and this depended on confidence in the direction of the 
State. 

The Norwegian Minister was ordered to leave the country on account 
of the “hostile attitude which is being shown by the Norwegian King 
and the former Norwegian Government”’. 

Dr. Goebbels broadcast a birthday eve speech in which he ridiculed 
the attempts to divide Fiihrer and people, and said that for the first 
time in history the political instinct of the German people had found its 
expression in one man. 

If the word ‘“‘unity’’ was to have any meaning it must be applied 
now, for there was no difference between one German and another 
when it came to their love, their obedience, and their confidence in the 
Fiihrer. He went on: 

“War is waged on all fronts nowadays, on the military, the economic, 
and not least on the front of the struggle for the soul of a nation. 
London has always been busy on the front of the struggle for the souls 
of nations . . . before National Socialism took Germany into its political 
school the German people was highly susceptible to this form of attack. 
That is the only explanation why we were defeated in 1918.” 
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He recalled the newsreel of the Polish war, and said thousands of 
Germans had seen in it Herr Hitler’s sorrowful face marked by thought 
and contemplation. “All must have been impressed by the face of our 
Fiihrer, bearing on his shoulders the sorrows of the nation . . .” 

Dutch reports stated that potatoes had been added to the rationing 
system. 

' April 20.—Herr Hitler received telegrams of congratulation on his 
5lst birthday from the King of Italy, Signor Mussolini, and Count 
Ciano. 

April 21.—Officials at the Wilhelmstrasse told Yugoslav press 
correspondents (according to Belgrade reports) that Germany had no 
aims against South-East Europe, least of all Yugoslavia. Reports of 
troop concentrations in Carinthia, and reports that Germany had 
organized confidential agents in Yugoslavia to prepare the ground had 
absolutely no relation to the truth. 

Dr. Megerle, in the Bérsen-Zeitung, warned the Balkan countries that 
Germany would not tolerate it if any of them became drawn in to help 
the British blockade. 

April 22.—Signature of trade protocol with Rumania. (See 
Rumania.) 

All Dutchmen residing in Germany received a circular from the Nazi 
League of Netherlands subjects in Germany demanding that they 
should show their true colours, either by joining the League or returning 
to Holland. , 

The Kélnische Zeitung published an attack on King Haakon, accusing 
him of English sympathies. 

The Zwolf Uhr Blatt, in an account of the successes at sea during 
the previous 12 days, said that the British had lost 4 battleships, 
2 battle cruisers, one aircraft carrier, 4 heavy cruisers, 10 cruisers, 
12 destroyers, 13 submarines, 15 transports, and 29 aeroplanes. 

April 23.—Reports from Lithuanian sources stated that large 
numbers of troops were massed at ports in East Prussia and Memel. 

The News Agency complained that the Swedish papers were printing 
everything they received from British and French telegraphic agencies, 
and were also inventing atrocities about the behaviour of the German 
troops in Norway. The atrocity stories disseminated by the Svenska 
Dagbladet were so contemptible, it said, that they could only be 
produced and ventilated in quarters which were definitely hostile to 
Germany. 

April 24.—The High Command stated that British bombers raiding 
Sylt on the previous night had dropped bombs on Wenningstedt 
bathing resort, and had “‘begun air warfare against undefended towns 
without military importance’. They had also dropped bombs outside 
Heide, in Schleswig-Holstein. 

April 25.—The News Agency, commenting on the allegation of 
bombing Wenningstedt, said that ‘‘these attacks show a certain 
method to which Germany will not remain indifferent...If the 
British continue their attacks on non-military objectives a rude 
awakening is in store for them. Bomb will be repaid by bomb”. 

April 27.—The Foreign Minister, in an address to a gathering of 
foreign diplomats and pressmen in Berlin, said that there was no reason 
for England and France to have declared war on Germany, and went on: 
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“As the Allies knew from the very start that an attack against the 
Western Wall could not succeed, they have been persistently trying t, 
find a new theatre of war, after the failure of their Polish Allies. Docy. 
ments found at Narvik prove that the British Secret Service ha; 
studied the best ways of landing along the whole of the Norwegiay 
western coastline. 

“While these preparations for intervention in the north were being 
secretly carried out the German Government learned of statement; 
by Mr. Churchill in which he carelessly revealed the true aims ¢ 
Britain. A report from the Norwegian Minister in London to his 
Government states that, at a conference held by Churchill with the 
Press attachés of neutral countries on Feb. 2, Churchill raved agains 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, stating that Swedish iron ore supplies 
must be stopped from reaching Germany. 

“The intentions of the Allied countries became even more clear 
when the German Government was informed of a private discussion 
between the French Premier, M. Reynaud, and a neutral diplomat, 
on March 30. In this discussion the French Prime Minister was in- 
cautious enough to declare that there was no longer a danger in the 
west, as, during the next few days, decisive action would be taken 
by the Western Powers in the north. Thereupon the Fiihrer gave 
orders for the German Navy to sail. We have information that on 
April 8 Allied expeditionary troops were embarked for landing at 
Bergen, Trondheim, and Stavanger. When, on the morning of April 9, 


the German counter-action was carried out, it came just in time to. 


prevent and to foil the attempted Allied landing in Norway. 

“The Reich Government is satisfied that Sweden has always been 
very sensible of her neutral duties and has committed no act con- 
promising her neutrality. The Norwegian Government, on the other 
hand, not only approved of the plan of the Western Powers to spread 
the war, but, moreover, has been active in supporting the belligerent 
action of the Western Powers.” 

Herr Ribbentrop then handed to his audience a White Book contain- 
ing documents. This declared that Mr. Churchill had openly admitted 
that the principal aim of British policy in Scandinavia was to involve 
Norway and Sweden in the war, and that this admission ‘‘was made in 
an interview granted by Mr. Churchill to Norwegian press correspon- 
dents at the beginning of February. The interview was reported to the 
Norwegian Government by the Norwegian Minister in London’. 
During the interview Mr. Churchill indicated that the best way to 
achieve this end “was for the Scandinavian countries to take the side 
of Finland. Thus the Norwegian Government assisted the plans of the 
Western Powers for the extension of the war”. ae 

The Book also stated that documents alleged to have been seized 
when “German troops captured the brigade staff of the 148th Infantry 
Brigade and parts of the 8th Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters 
the Lillehammer region prove that the Western Powers have covered 
Norway with a close net of espionage. Former British naval officers, 
camouflaged as Consular officials, were stationed in all important Nor 
wegian ports”, and these carried out espionage work in co-operation 
with the British and French Naval Attachés in Oslo, who travelled 
about the country to,collect information. 
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Alleging that secret orders from the Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty were “smuggled into Norway with the help of the Naval 
Attachés in Stockholm”, the document said that special attention was 
given to ‘the condition of aerodromes which would serve as air bases 
for a British expeditionary force’. 

“Systematic preparation for the violation of Norwegian neutrality 

was hidden under the guise of help for Finland. The French Naval 
Attaché reported that the assistance of the Norwegian military authori- 
ties could be gained under the pretext of military transport to Finland. 
It is significant that the French Naval Attaché described a place on the 
Trondheim Fjord ‘as an ideal place for a secret landing’.”’ 

‘Indisputable proof” that this expeditionary force was already on its 
way to Norway when Germany started her counter-strokes was also 
alleged to be provided by the documents seized from prisoners. 

These included ‘‘a general plan of operations, pray 4 ‘Stratforce’, 
and various orders to the brigade and captured units. A diary found 
among the documents bears an entry reading, ‘We go ‘to Stavanger’ 
against April 7”’. 

A series of documents alleged to have been found in the Norwegian 
Foreign Office were said to prove that the Norwegian Government was 
not keeping to strict neutrality. These documents, the White Paper 
declared, indicated that had Allied troops insisted on passing through 
Norway and Sweden to go to the help of Finland, Norway “‘would only 
have protested” and that ‘Mr. Koht, the Foreign Minister, was not 
prepared to take any action to prevent such a passage’’. The reason 
given by Mr. Koht was that ‘“Norway must do nothing which would 
bring her into the war on the wrong side’’. 

Among the documents quoted in full was an alleged order which, it was 
stated, was issued to the 8th Battalion the Sherwood Foresters on 
board the British cruiser Glasgow on April 7. The alleged order 
gave directions concerning the disembarkation of the battalion, the 
seizure of an aerodrome near Sola and a sea base one and a half miles 
north of Sola, and warnings against the probability of enemy air raids 
during disembarkation. 

Another document purported to be an order issued to the 148th 
Infantry Brigade. It was described as “‘Operations Order No. 1, dated 
April 6, 1940’’. Its text was similar to that alleged to have been taken 
from the Sherwood Foresters. One passage read: “‘It is of decisive 
importance that the aerodrome be taken on the same day as disem- 
barkation takes place. At least one company must be employed, 
approaching Sola from such a direction that they can take the aero- 
drome under fire.’’ At least five further alleged orders were quoted. 

A decree signed by Hitler stated that ‘the Nygaardsvold Govern- 
ment, through its proclamations and its attitude, as well as through 
the warlike actions which are taking place according to its wishes, has 
created a state of war between Norway and the German Reich”. 

It appointed Herr Terboven as Commissar for the occupied territory. 

The Zwélf-Uhr-Blatt stated that in the first 17 days of the Norwegian 
campaign Britain had lost 78 naval units and 55 aeroplanes. 

April 28.—The wireless bulletins warned German shipping that the 
Gulf of Finland was a danger zone and must not be entered. 

April 29.—Dr. Ley, in a broadcast to German youth, said Italy and 
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Germany were peoples without living space, and both had the samp 
enemies, England and France. Corsica, he said, ought to be Italian 
and asked, ‘“What business has England in the Mediterranean? What 
business has England on the island of Malta? and in Gibraltar? As littk 
as in our Baltic. ...” 

Every German worker, he said, was racially more worthy than ap 
English lord, and they could not tolerate that one people on the earth 
by the strength of its fleet could, and wished to, withhold their daily 
bread from them: ‘‘We will destroy this fleet,’’ he declared. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 16.—Statement by the Ambassador in Washington ve Green. 
land and Iceland. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. R. A. Butler announced in Parliament that a British force had 
Janded in the Faroe Islands. The Governor had agreed, on April 10, 
to grant such facilities as the Government might require to prevent 
German forces from establishing themselves there. 

The Minister of Labour announced that men of 27 would register on 
May 25. 

It was announced that the Government had decided to stop 
remittances being made by refugees and others to neutral countries 
to secure the dispatch of money and parcels of food, etc., to Germany. 

The Admiralty issued figures showing that the total of German 
mercantile ships lost during the war was 363,930 tons, of vessels 
definitely known by name, with a further unknown quantity believed 
sunk but of which definite information had not been received. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in an address at the City Temple in London, said 
that by the invasion of Denmark and Norway ‘‘those monsters of 
wickedness in Germany... seem to have shut the gates of mercy 
upon mankind. ... Every day that passes gives us some new demon- 
stration of Germany’s disregard of religion, of mercy, of truth, and of 
justice. If they were to triumph in what they are doing, why then 
every fortress which has been built by civilization upon the principles 


” 


of Christianity would go down... . 
Later he said, ““Germany has made many miscalculations, but none 
greater than this. This war will be won by the spiritual forces of the 
world as much as by the material power of their brave defenders. . . .” 
April 17.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that 
14 Norwegian, 7 Danish, and 6 Swedish vessels in British waters had 
been detained. 

The Admiralty announced that the entrance to the Firth of Clyde 
had been mined. 

Mr. Cross, speaking at Sheffield, said they had no reason to suppose 
that Italy wished to be treated in any other way than as a neutral, and 
if that were so Great Britain must ask her.to behave as one. ‘But in 
recent times’’, he said, “‘the press of Italy has adopted a tone to this 
country which can only fairly be described as hostile. That makes us 
reflect upon the attitude of Italy towards us. We have no quarrel with 
Italy. We have every wish to be friends, but we are plain-dealing and 
plain-speaking people, and we should like to know where we stand with 
Italy.” 
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Figures of U.S. exports to Russia were published in London showing 
that in 1938 exports to Vladivostok of molybdenum, tin, and rubber 
were nil, and of copper, 50 tons. In the,7 months from September, 1939, 
the figures were 1,600 tons of aluminium, 6,000 tons of rubber, 2,200 
tons of tin, 60,000 to 70,000 tons of copper, and 6 million Ibs. of 
molybdenum. 

Russia’s total imports of tin via Vladivostok since Sept. 1, 1939, were 
7,500 tons, and of rubber 40,000 tons, whereas the total imports by all 
ports for 12 months previously were 13,500 tons of tin and 27,500 tons 
of rubber. 

The British and French Governments issued a formal and public 
protest against the treatment by Germany of the people and culture 
of Poland, in the form of an Anglo-French-Polish declaration. They 
reaffirmed their determination to right the wrongs thus inflicted on the 
Polish people. 

The Canadian Minister of Defence arrived in London. 

April 18.—Mr. Chamberlain stated in Parliament that the dis- 
cussions with the Ambassadors and Ministers to the Balkans and Turkey 
had been concluded. Their purpose had been the preservation of peace 
and the promotion of security in the Balkan and Danubian countries, 
and ‘‘no one of these States ... has any cause to fear that the Allies 
or their forces will ever threaten their independence or integrity”’. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, asked the House to approve 
motions continuing for 12 months the exercise by the Governors of 
powers of government in 7 provinces of British India (in which the 
Ministers had resigned on the instructions of the Congress Party). He 
repeated that the British Government desired to consult the three 
main parties to the controversy—the Congress, the Moslem League, 
and the Princes—to ascertain the lines on which they wished to alter 
the federal provisions of the India Act. British policy was based on 
negotiation and not on dictation. 

The Government accepted the reasonableness of the claim that 
Indians themselves should play a vital part in devising the form of the 
future Constitution, but they could not wholly dissociate themselves 
from the shaping of it. A substantial measure of agreement among the 
Indian communities was essential if the vision of a united India was to 
become a reality. But the plain fact was that the Congress Party had 
aroused in many Moslems apprehensions which only the Party itself 
could allay, and the vital question was: would the Congress refrain from 
closing the door upon that unity of India which they themselves so 
passionately desired? It was not too much to say that upon the answer 
of the Congress Party hung the future fate of India. 

In the Commons the Indian Under-Secretary emphasized that the 
House would greatly misunderstand the situation if it was thought that 
what happened was the breakdown of responsible provincial govern- 
ment. It was nothing of the sort. It did not seem that there was any- 
thing further the Government could do. If civil disobedience was 
resorted to the Government would be bound to take full measures to 
counteract it. Ordered government must be carried on, especially in 
time of war. 

Mr. Butler, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question, stated 
that, according to their latest information, trade at Hankow was 
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practically at a standstill; what little trade remained was in Japanese 
hands, though a few shipments of wood-oil on American account had 
taken place. No opportunity was lost of drawing the attention of the 
Japanese Government to the importance which the Government 
attached to the relaxation of the existing restrictions on British 
trade. 

April 19.—Lord Lothian’s speech at St. Louis. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that arrangements had been made to cover jp 
London the marine and war risks of Norwegian vessels engaged jn 
voyages approved by the British or French shipping authorities. 

The Foreign Secretary received M. Maisky and told him that the 
Government were prepared to discuss, in an exploratory manner, 
whether there was a basis for a trade agreement with Russia which took 
into account the war situation. 

April 22.—It was officially announced that Vice-Admiral Phillips 
had been appointed Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff; General Sir John 
Dill, Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff; and Air Marshal Peirse, 
Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, all new posts created to relieve the strain on 
the Chiefs of Staff. 

April 23.—Meeting of Supreme War Council in Paris. (See France.) 
It was announced in Londen that after a general exchange of views on 
all the urgent political and military problems the Council had reached 
new decisions designed to guarantee the effective co-operation of the 
Allies in all circumstances. 

The Polish Premier assured the Council of the determination with 
which the Government, Army, and people would continue to struggle 
with all their resources, which were in process of active reorganization 
and development. The Norwegian Minister conveyed the thanks of his 
Government for the speed and effectiveness of the help given by the 
Allies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the second war Budget 
in Parliament, providing for a total expenditure of £2,666,790,000, and 
a revenue of £1,234,391,000. This left £1,432,399,000 to be found by 
borrowing. 

The main items of revenue were: Income tax, £450,500,000; Surtax, 
£75 million; Estate Duty, £85 million; National Defence Contribution 
£70 million; Customs, £302 million; Excise, £164 million; and Car 
Licences, £35 million. 

Expenditure was made up of (round figures): Interest and manage- 
ment of National Debt, £230 million; Civil Supply Services, £405 
million (Education, £63 million; Health, Labour, Insurance, Old Age 
Pensions, etc., £167 million; War and Civil Pensions, £41 million 
Exchequer Contributions to Local Revenues, £53 million; Trade, 
Industry, and Transport, £29 million, etc.); Tax Collection, £15 million; 
and Votes of Credit for war expenditure, £2,000 million. 

The principal changes in taxation were: Income Tax, raised to 7s. 6d 
in the £; Surtax, to be charged on incomes over £1,500; Beer tax raised 
id. a pint; Spirits, raised 15s. a gallon; Tobacco, raised 3d. an ounce; 
Matches raised $d. a box; Postage, raised to 24d. on letters and 2d. on 
postcards; Telephone raised 15 per cent, and telegrams raised 3d. 

In addition a new purchase tax to be charged by wholesalers to 
retailers on sales, except of food, drink, and foodstufis, and dividends 
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of public companies to be limited and the issue of bonus shares pro- 
hibited. 

April 24.—The Government issued a statement of services to be 
provided for in Votes of Credit in 1940-41. Cmd. 6198. 

Mr. Butler, replying to a question in Parliament, said that the 
Government had indicated to the Soviet Ambassador that it was of 
paramount importance for them so to adapt their economic policy as 
best to further their war effort. Any trade agreement concluded with a 
neutral Government must therefore be related to present war con- 
ditions and, in particular, to supplies of essential commodities to the 
enemy. The Government had accordingly invited the Soviet Govern- 
ment to put forward for their consideration concrete proposals for a 
trade agreement having regard to those considerations. 

The Contraband Control Committee announced that in the week 
ended April 20 over 15,000 tons of contraband were seized, of which 
13,000 tons were destined for Denmark. 

Replying to questions about the trade agreement with Spain Mr. 
Butler said relations with that country had steadily improved, and he 
had no cause to complain of the attitude of the Spanish Government, 
which had been one of strict neutrality. The press, however, was not 
in every respect giving a fair share to the British side, and it was hoped 
that as a result of the agreement the comments in the Spanish press 
would be more in consonance with the terms of the agreement. 

April 25.—The first contingent of Newfoundland troops landed in 
England. 

It was stated semi-officially in London that between April 9 and 22, 
26 German transports and supply ships were sunk by Allied action or 
scuttled, while 10 others were hit by torpedo and probably sunk. One 
was set on fire by air attack and 4 were captured. 

Three thousand German bodies had been washed ashore on the east 
bank of Oslo Fjord. 

The Air Ministry issued a statement denying as unfounded the 
German communiqué alleging that Great Britain had opened un- 
restricted air warfare by attacking undefended places with no military 
objective. The attack on Sylt was directed against Westerland aero- 
drome, one of the most heavily defended places in Germany. No 
attack was made on Heide. 

April 26.—Signature of trade agreement with Switzerland. (See 
Switzerland.) 

Lord Halifax received the Italian Ambassador, who was understood 
to have made representations about the detention of Italian merchant- 
men at Malta and Gibraltar. 

Issue of State Department statement ve conversations with mission 
of Allied blockade Ministries. (See U.S.A.) 

April 27.—The Supreme War Council held its 9th meeting in London, 
Poland and Norway being represented. It “reached unanimity on a 
number of questions arising out of the present phase of the war’’ and 
considered various situations that might arise in the near future. 

lhe Minister for Air, in a broadcast, described Ribbentrop’s speech 
as “sickening hypocrisy’’, and said it was a despicable lie to say that 
Great Britain had ever plotted against any neutral country. The war 
had entered an intense and vital phase, he went on, and the enemy 
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would wage it without mercy, and would certainly not spare the braye 
people of Norway, who had been so shamefully dragged into war. 

Step by step the Allied forces must destroy the German grip on the 
Norwegian ports and air bases. The Navy had already struck heay 
blows at the German Fleet, but the Germans still had a weapon whic) 
they could use with effect—their power in the air. The Allies wer 
fighting the air war at a great disadvantage, because the Germans ha 
the bases, and flew from Norwegian soil and from Denmark, whereas 
the Allies had to cross 300 miles of open sea to fight. To the Norwegian 
people he would say: “The greatest naval power on the seas, the 
British Navy, the finest Army in the world, the Army of France 
the most skilful and gallant Air Force in the world, our own, are 
the guarantors of your liberation.”’ 

Mr. Hudson, speaking at Southampton, said the losses of merchant 
ships by enemy action represented only 3 per cent of the total tonnage 
and this had been nearly all made good by new building, purchases 
and captures. As to the Danish vessels they had secured he said that 
in international law they had every right to seize a Danish ship found 
on the high seas and condemn her as a prize. Actually, they had 
offered to pay reasonable rates of hire for them, on condition they were 
transferred to the British or French flag, and that the money paid did 
not get back to Germany. 

Norway had now joined the Inter-Allied Shipping Executive, and 
for the past 10 days a unified control over her ships throughout the 
world had been working under Norwegian officials in London in close 
co-operation with the Allies. 

The War Office stated that there was no truth in Ribbentrop’s state- 
ment that the Brigade Staff of the 148th Infantry Brigade had been 
captured near Lillehammer. 

April 28.—A semi-official statement issued in London in reply to 
Ribbentrop’s charges said it was true that the British and French 
Governments, as they had already openly declared, were determined to 
stop German abuse of Norwegian territorial waters. Hence the deci- 
sion to lay the minefields. It continued: 

“The Allied Governments sought permission to send help to Finland 
via Norway and Sweden. When this was refused they did not proceed 
with the plan. The Norwegian Government, far from deciding to enter 
the war on the Allies’ side, refused consistently to agree even to the 
passage of troops to Finland. If troops had been ready for landing in 
Norway, as the Nazi Foreign Minister stated, there would have been no 
delay in coming to the assistance of Norway. Such delay as occurred 
was due to the necessity of assembling a force. 

“Had the laying of the minefields been merely a preparation for a 
landing, as alleged, the Allies would not have announced it. They did so 
purely out of regard for neutral interests, which Germany has s0 
shamefully disregarded. The German expedition, as subsequently 
admitted on the German wireless, sailed many days before the mine- 
fields were laid. ; 

“It is also interesting to note the absence in Ribbentrop’s speech 0! 
any attempt to justify the German aggression in regard to Denmark. 
Denmark does not appear to him to be worthy of any mention at all. 
Ribbentrop’s wild assertion that the Allies were anxious to spread the 
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war is answered by the fact that no neutral country has mobilized 
through fear of Allied aggression. 

“There is no doubt that the extension of the war to Scandinavia is 
due to the deliberate action of the German Government. This they 
now seek to justify on the basis of alleged documents, of which they 
had no cognisance when they committed their aggression.”’ 

April 29.—The Eire Ministers of Agriculture and Supplies arrived in 
London to discuss trade questions. 

The War Office announced that a statement published that the Com- 
mander at Namsos had been superseded by the French was untrue, and 
that another that the British troops were untrained and without reserves 


was nonsense. 


HONG KONG 

April 23.—It was announced that 32 Norwegian steamers which 
were in the harbour would be allowed to sail provided they did not 
go to Dutch possessions in the Far East. 


HUNGARY 

April 19.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that Nazi 
“tourists” in Hungary were spreading propaganda in aid of Dr. Imredy’s 
thesis that Hungary should submit to Germany and receive Transyl- 
vania as a reward. 

April 25.—The Minister of the Interior announced that action taken 
by the Government had nipped in the bud a widespread plot. 

April 26.—Dr. Clodius arrived in Budapest. 

April 27.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement arguing that 
no State should alone assume the responsibility for the maintenance of 
order in the navigation of the Danube, and pointing out that Hungary 
was the only Danube country having no direct access to the sea 
except by that river. It maintained that the sector passing through 
the Iron Gate should be controlled during the war by all the Danubian 
States. 


ICELAND 
April 16.—Note to Washington asking for direct relations with the 
United States. (See U.S.A.) 


INDIA 

April 18.—The Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Lords on 
the demands of the Congress Party. (See Great Britain.) 

April 27.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Hartjan, said “I protest with all 
my strength that I have no desire whatever to embarrass the British, 
especially at a time when it is a question of life or death with them. 
All I want the Congress Party to do through civil disobedience is to 
deny the British Government the moral influence which Congress 
co-operation would give. .. .”’ 


ITALY 
April 16.—A German military mission arrived in Rome. It was 
announced that a meeting of the General Assembly of the 1942 Exhibi- 
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tion arranged for April 20, at which Signor Mussolini was to speak, had 
been postponed indefinitely. 

The press gave prominence to reports that Germany was consoli- 
dating her positions in Norway with the arrival of 40 transports, but 
the British announcement of the landing of forces was also published 
under large headlines. 

The Giornale d'Italia said that only in a few days’ time would it be 
possible to give a true account of the respective losses of the Allies and 
the Germans. The Tribuna declared that, “It is only the possession 
and the full use of the Norwegian coast that can yield to Germany al 
the fruits of her recent occupation and profoundly change the outlook 
of the economic and naval warfare’. 

Apml 17.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, complained that after 
Versailles Britain and France began to stifle the expansion of Italy in 
the Mediterranean; “this silent policy of the encirclement of Italy came 
into the open during the Abyssinian war, and renewed itself in 1939 by 
creating new conditions in the Mediterranean which forced Italy to 
secure new agreements calculated to restore the balance of forces’’. 

He described as unsolved the differences between the great Mediter- 
ranean Powers, such as Italy, with her need for liberty of life and 
movement, and the “‘war-like system of huge strongholds’”’ by which 
England, ‘‘for her exclusive imperial interests, closes and dominates 
the Mediterranean”’. 

The Popolo di Roma headed an article on the Norway operations, 
“Decided Germanic preponderance on land, on sea, and in the skies of 
Norway”. 

Bari and its immediate vicinity was declared to be a prohibited area. 

April 18.—The Government denied that Bari had been declared a 
prohibited area. Signor Gayda, in his paper, said Italy’s Mediterranean 
policy was not a policy of domination, but of collaboration with all 
Powers, and primarily with the Mediterranean nations. ‘The system 
Italy has in mind must be based on the equilibrium of rights and 
national strength, and on an international guarantee of freedom of 
movement and exit.” 

It was officially announced that visits were being exchanged between 
Italian and German military commissions, and that several of these had 
reached Rome. Their visit formed part of a general programme, begun 
in 1938, to keep constant contact between the armed forces of the two 
countries. 

Apmil 19.—Signor Gayda, referring to Mr. Cross’s “‘singular’’ speech, 
said “Italy has nothing to learn from anybody as to how she regulates 
her conduct, and she cannot accept any warning from anyone, whoever 
he may be’’. 

He also complained that the British press had been referring to an 
alleged change in the position of Italy and to her aggressive attitude, 
and said it might be replied that the language of the Italian press in 
emphasizing the successful blow struck by the Germans in Scandinavia 
and the check sustained by the Allies could not constitute a menace to 
the latter: ‘Italy is only serving the cause of truth’’. 

The Popolo d'Italia said “‘A great people like ours which stands in the 
centre of history and ... stands in the midst of the belligerent zones, 
cannot always fold its arms without finally reducing itself to the 
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mediocre destiny of every peace-maker who ends by getting blows from 
right and left .. . A great people like ours cannot permanently Consent 
to be watched and controlled in its own home; now it is forbidden to 
go from Massawa to Trieste, ie. from Italy to Italy, without being 
subjected to the brutalities and hatefulness of the blockade . . . There 


are no great nations without direct access to the oceans; in this sense 


Portugal is more free than Italy ... One must not nurture rancour 
against the destiny which has decreed for one generation the mission 
of iron and fire’. 

April 20.—M. Reynaud’s reference to relations with Italy. (See 
France.) 

April 21.—Signor Mussolini, speaking at the celebrations in con- 
nexion with the 2693rd birthday of Rome, said their watchword must 
be ‘work and arms’’, and he was sure that, from the Alps to the seas of 
Africa, that was the watchword of the whole Italian people. 

It was learnt that birthday telegrams had been sent to Hitler by the 
King, Signor Mussolini, Count Ciano, and Signor Muti. 

Signor Ansaldo, in a weekly broadcast to the forces, said that “those 
who are vanquished in this war will be expropriated and exploited in 
every way. They will be reduced to the state of Chinese coolies, com- 
pelled to toil for others”. The winners would try to lay hands on the 
resources of the whole world. Only if Italy were really strong militarily 
would she be able to be among the victors. 

April 23.—The Tribuna quoted the German claim to have destroyed 
90 Allied “‘units’’ off Norway up to April 20; the Telegrafo, however, 
published an article dealing with the landings of British troops in which 
reference was made to the “undeniable Anglo-French dominion of 
the sea’’. 

April 25.—Signor Giunta, speaking in the Chamber, declared that 
France had always been against Italy, while England’s traditional 
friendship was “‘nothing but a commonplace denied by history and the 
facts’. He went on: ‘‘Why should Italy not be able to solve the 
problem of her security in the Mediterranean, which is compromised 
by the permanent presence of the British Fleet? Such a necessity is 
indeed felt not only by Italy but by other countries in the Mediter- 
ranean basin’’. 

He was convinced the conflict would spread until it became a war of 
peoples against the world of “‘those who have’. 

April 26.—The Under-Secretary to the Ministry of the Interior, 
speaking in the Chamber, said that at this dramatic moment in the 
history of Europe no one could say how long the few peaceful oases 
would remain uncontaminated; the most idyllic territories might 
change overnight into battlefields. It was extremely difficult for a 
people which did not wish to rot away to abandon voluntarily the 
theatre of the struggle, standing aside in silence in the hope, perhaps 
vain, that it would avoid fate and be forgotten by passing history. 

“Fascist Italy knows what she wants,’ he went on. “Besides 
material interests to defend, political problems to solve, legitimate 
aspirations to satisfy, she has the role of a great nation to uphold, a 
civilian and military power to affirm, Imperial prestige to consolidate. 
... The Italian people ...see at this moment as never before the 
certainty of their mission and greatness of their destiny.” 
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April 27.—Count Grandi, addressing the closing session of the 
Chamber, said Europe was overrun by a war that marked a fatefy| 
beginning of transformations and renovations in the life of Europe and 
the world, and went on: ‘The Fascist Empire is not, and knows that 
it is not outside this conflict of peoples. The Italian nation, in jt; 
profound political sensibility ...has a definite consciousness of jts 
responsibilities and duties. It can never be otherwise when Italy's 
liberty, power, her very life and that of future generations are at stake, 
Present events had not taken the Italian people by surprise, and they 
now formed “‘a compact army of 45 million soldiers grouped round the 
majesty of the victorious King”’. 

April 28.—Signor Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the forces, declare) 
that within 24 hours German forces established themselves in Norway. 
occupied Oslo and the main centres, and had 80,000 trained and 
magnificently equipped troops there. As to the orders given by “two 
firebrands” (Reynaud and Churchill) to sweep the Nazis out of Norway 
that was easy to say at Cabinet meetings, but quite another thing to 
accomplish. 

“It seems to me more likely,” he went on, “that instead of sweeping 
the Nazis out of Norway the Allies themselves have been swept out... 
We soldiers of Italy, while doing full honour to the valour of the Allied 
soldiers, hope and trust that the Germans will win’’. 

April 29.—It was announced that Signor Alfieri had been appointed 
Ambassador to Germany, and Signor Attolico, Ambassador to the Hol 
See. 

Australian broadcast service in Italian opened. (See Australia.) 

The Repatriation Commission issued its report, showing that some 
70,000 people had returned to Italy from different parts of the world 
under the Government scheme. 


JAPAN 

April 18.—The Foreign Office published the Dutch Government's 
reply to Mr. Arita’s statement about the East Indies. It intimated that 
the Netherlands had not sought and would not seek the assistance of 
any country in protecting the Dutch Indies, and were determined to 
refuse any offer of protection or intervention of any kind which might 
be made by any country. 

April 19.—The Asahi complained that Mr. Hull’s statement about 
the Dutch Indies savoured of unnecessary interference in affairs in the 
West Pacific. The Hochi was “‘stupefied’’ by the idea that the status 
quo merited respect, and said peace could never prevail until the world 
had been redistributed. 

April 23.—The U.S. Ambassador made new representations at th 
Foreign Office regarding the inconveniences suffered by Americans at 
Tientsin owing to the blockade. 

April 25.—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha arrived in Tokyo t 
present Hitler’s congratulations on the 2,600th anniversary of the 
foundation of the dynasty. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
April 16.—It was understood that some Dutch Nazi leaders had been 
arrested on April 13 and 14 and that others had escaped into Germany 
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April 17.—A German engineer was sentenced to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment for sending to Germany photographs of shipping lists. 

April 18.—Reply of the Government to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister's statement re the Dutch Indies. (See Japan.) 

April 19.—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast the exten- 


’ sion of the State of Siege to the whole country, and appealed for cool- 


ness and confidence. “‘We have already seen’, he said, “that for fear 
that our neutrality could be violated some have felt inclined to abandon 
it in advance by making arrangements with the belligerent parties. 
It is easy to keep away from such misgivings if we have a clear idea of 
our position . .. We are outside the conflict, and we are prepared at any 
time to offer our services to the belligerents if they want to use them in 
order to stave off the immeasurable disaster which threatens them 
ey 

He also said, “‘As far as human help goes we rely solely upon ourselves. 
In addition, we have promises from both sides that our neutrality will 
be respected as long as we actually maintain it, and about this there 
can be no doubt... . The duties of our neutrality are equally sacred to 


» us with its rights. Therefore the Government reject all help or protec- 


tion whether it is only promised, or actually forced upon them. The 
same applies to our overseas territories. . . .”’ 

April 22.—Circular to Dutch residents in Germany asking them to 
join the Nazi League. (See Germany.) 

April 24.—A decree was published suspending the liberty of the 
press as from April 27, and providing for the establishment of a military 
censorship. 

Apnil 27.—The police confiscated copies of the Nazi weekly paper 
Volk en Vaderland at The Hague and Leyden. 


April 29.—The editor of the Nazi weekly De Misthoorn was arrested 
and much anti-Jewish literature was seized at his house. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 

April 29.—The People’s Council in Batavia decided, by 38 votes to 
nil, with 11 abstentions, to support the Netherlands Government's 
plan to build 3 fast 27,000 ton battle-cruisers for the defence of the 
overseas territories. 


NORWAY 

Apnil 16.—The German news from Oslo included the announcement 
that food rationing had begun. 

The Norwegian Government issued a White Paper giving details of 
the events of April 8 to 10. (See Invasion of Norway. Political Develop- 
ments.) 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that the German ships entering 
Trondheim Fjord on April 9 secured themselves from attack from the 
shore batteries by compelling Norwegian craft to accompany them on 
either side. 

At the entrance to Oslo Fjord nearly all the crew of the warship 
Tordenskjold were ordered to go ashore just before the German ships 
arrived, and at the Rauer Fort on the west side of the Fjord (opposite 
Moss) the commander ordered the white flag to be hoisted. 
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Other Swedish reports regarding conditions in Norway stated that 
in the German-occupied areas all industry and traffic was at a stand. 
still. A shortage of food was already felt in the towns, and petrol was 
very scarce. 

Hr Lie, who had been nominated by Quisling as Minister of Justice 
was reported to be in Sweden, on his way to the front to fight with th; 
Norwegian forces. 

Apnil 17.—The C.-in-C. of the Army, in a proclamation, said they 
had been taken by surprise, but they were beginning to restore order 
at the front and in the rear. They had received many hard knocks, but 
they would no longer be alone: “Britain and France are joining us 
British troops are already in Norway. Our task is to resist until their 
help becomes effective’’. 

April 19.—Expulsion of the Minister in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

April 20.—An extension of the food rationing in the German 
occupied areas was announced, to cover bread, flour, coffee, tea, sugar, 
peas, and rice. 

The German C.-in-C., in a proclamation, said that in view of the 
Fiihrer’s birthday it had been decided that any Norwegian who had 
obeyed the orders of the Nygaardsvold Government, and who “has 
consequently not accepted the hand of friendship held out by the 
German people, will be pardoned. Norwegians must not, however, 
take this for a sign of weakness on the part of the Germans. On the 
contrary, if they do not accept this final sign of favour, they must 
prepare themselves to feel the terrible force of German arms’’. 

The Government were understood to have notified ships’ captains 
and shipowners’ agents abroad not to follow any instructions from ship- 
owners in German-occupied parts of the country or from the agents 
abroad of such shipowners. 

April 22.—Reports via Sweden stated that Norwegians were being 
forced by the Germans to repair all bridges destroyed and remove all 
road barriers. 

The administration committee in Oslo ordered that withdrawals 
from banks should be limited to 400 kr. during the month April 10— 
May 9, except for salary and other similar business payments. 

April 24.—Reports were current that Quisling and his staff had been 
ordered to leave German headquarters; also that Terboven, the Gawlei- 
ler of the Essen district, had been posted to Oslo to reorganize the 
civil administration. 

April 27.—Ribbentrop’s accusations against Norway in statement 
to diplomats and the foreign press. (See Germany.) 

April 28.—Statement by Legation in Washington denying the 
German charges. (See U.S.A.) 

Apnil 29.—The Government issued a declaration stating that their 
people considered liberty to be so valuable that it preferred to endure 
war rather than submit. The Government learned by wireless that the 
German Government on April 26 declared themselves to be at war with 
Norway. They themselves had been conscious of this state of war since 
the night of April 8-9, when Germany launched an assault without 

declaring war; ‘“‘This must have been prepared long in advance”. 

The declaration accused the Germans of disregarding the rules o! 
international law in their conduct of the war, and went on: ‘“‘Germany 
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started the war. Norway did not want war and had attacked no one. 
But now the nation enters on war resolved to fight for its freedom, and 
it is the duty of the Government to continue to fight for their people. 
The war will go on till the invaders are thrown out of the country.” 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the press, said that Ribben- 
trop’s allegation that the Government had advance knowledge of the 
sritish decision to lay mines was entirely false. The mining came as 
a complete surprise, and the immediate protest was followed by a 
Cabinet decision the same day to order the Navy to sweep the mines 
if the British refused to remove them. 

The German naval units must have been sent out long before the 
mines were laid, and before the warships arrived at Trondheim on 
April 9 leaflets brought from Germany were distributed. 

He described Ribbentrop’s use of the Cabinet minutes of March 2 as 
the ‘‘strangest distortion of the facts imaginable’. What the Cabinet 
decided on that day was to refuse to admit the passage of Allied troops 
to Finland; i.e. Norway adhered firmly to her neutrality, and he 
declared that ‘‘nobody can maintain that Norway in any way failed in 
her duties as a neutral. On the contrary, she observed those duties so 
meticulously that certain States were dissatisfied for that reason’’. 

The Council of Administration in the occupied areas decreed that all 
oil and petrol should be reserved for the needs of agriculture and 
industrial purposes, and for trahsport of food supplies and of German 
troops. The use of fats for mechanical purposes and of linseed oil for 
soap making was forbidden, and farmers were forbidden to kill more 
than a quarter of their livestock. (Many were doing this owing to shortage 
of fodder.) 


POLAND 
April 17.—The Polish Press Bureau issued in Paris a “Black Book”’ 
giving particulars, authenticated by first-hand testimony and many 
photos, of brutalities and atrocities committed by the Germans. 
Publication by British and French Governments of protest against 
German treatment of Poland and her people. (See Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA 

April 16.—A decree was issued ordering all males living in defined 
military zones to be registered, on pain of expulsion. 

April 17.—Parliament passed a Bill empowering the Ministers of Air 
and Marine to take measures ensuring the maintenance of order in all 
ports and national waters, including the Danube. 

An official communiqué announced plans to curb harmful propaganda. 

April 18.—It was announced that M. Michalache, formerly leader of 
the National Peasant Party, had been reconciled with the Government 
and made a member of the Royal Council. 

The King received several former Iron Guards in audience, and it 
= re that all Iron Guard concentration camps had been 
closed. 

April 19.—Police regulations came into force forbidding foreigners 
to own or carry arms, and requiring foreigners travelling from one 
locality to another to obtain police visas. 
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The German Minister in Bucarest was reported to have told 
the Minister of Italy that Germany could no longer respect Italy's 
growing influence in Rumania. 

A pril 22.—A protocol with Germany was signed fixing the exchange 
rate for exports of oil and wheat at 40.5 lei to the mark. Germany 
undertook to abolish all export bonuses on goods going to Rumania 
thus raising their price from 30 to 100 per cent. 

April 24.—A trade protocol was signed with Germany providing 
for an increase by 40 per cent in the coal export quota to Rumania 
against Rumanian exports of sheep skins. The Rumanian export taxes 
on soya were reduced. The oil quota and the exchange value of the 
mark were unchanged. 

April 25.—A Royal decree granted an amnesty for all political 
prisoners. It excepted Iron Guards and some Communists. 

April 27.—The Ministry of the Interior announced a ban on all 
polemical and propagandist publications by the belligerents referring 
to the war, whether distributed from abroad or from within Rumania. 
The Ministry also prohibited all political propaganda by groups or 
societies not belonging to the National Renaissance Front. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

April 29.—It was announced that the Government had undertaken 
to contribute £1} million a year to the cost of the war. 

The Minister of Finance introducing the Budget for 1940-1, said ex- 
penditure was estimated at £5,331,820, and revenue at £4,900,000. 
Surpluses from the 2 preceding years reduced the deficit to £33,994. 

Of the expenditure, {1,422,203 was for war purposes. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

April 22.—The Legislative Council, by a unanimous vote, adopted 
a resolution approving a gift of £1 million to the British Government 
for defence of the Empire. 


SWEDEN 

April 17.—All U.S. citizens were asked by the Consulate-General 
in Stockholm to consider sending their families into the country. 

Two German aeroplanes, one of them carrying machine-guns and 
ammunition, made forced landings in Swedish territory and were 
interned. 

A decree was issued prohibiting foreigners from moving about the 
country by private car or taxi, and from entering railway or harbour 
precincts except when travelling. 

April 18.—A decree was issued forbidding all foreigners except Finns 
from remaining in the northernmost county, Norrbotten (the Lapland 
ore field region). 

April 20.—The Stockholm police raided the premises of “The 
Swedish Socialist Coalition”, a Nazi body, and seized copies of its 
paper, which contained an attack on the Norwegian Government. 
A number of police officials were reported to have been arrested. 

Five German aeroplanes passed over Swedish territory coming from 
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Southern Norway, and were fired at. One was believed to have crashed 
in the sea. 

April 21.—A German aeroplane was shot down just north of Gothen- 
burg, and two others made forced landings on the island of Gothland. 
The crews were interned. 

April 22.—The Government lodged an energetic protest in Berlin 
against the flying of German military aircraft over Swedish territory. 
(It was reported that 28 had trespassed the previous day.) 

The Foreign Office announced that it could not allow belligerents to 
transport arms, munitions, or troops through Swedish territory. 

[wo trawlers in territorial waters in the Skagerrak were fired on by 
a German aircraft and a man was wounded. 

The provinces of Varmland and Dalsland adjoining Norway in the 
South were declared forbidden areas for foreigners. 

April 23.—The C.-in-C. of the East Coast Naval District, speaking 
in Stockholm, said the country’s defence forces were now such as to 
inspire respect in any would-be aggressor, and Sweden was completely 
united, more united than she had been for centuries in her determina- 
tion to support the King and the Government in defending the country 
against all attacks. 

Members of the standing commission for Swedish-German trade 
arrived in Stockholm. 

April 24.—The Minister of Justice ordered proceedings to be taken 
against a Nazi paper of Gothenburg and an anti-Nazi paper of Stock- 
holm. (The first had supported Quisling and the second had cast 
doubts on the loyalty of certain senior naval officers). 

It was learnt that since the outbreak of war the Government had 
shipped $154 million worth of gold to the U.S.A. 

April 25.—It was announced that the party organizations of the 
Social Democrats, the Liberals, and the Conservatives in Stockholm 
had arranged to combine in celebrating May Day. 

Four destroyers purchased from Italy were reported to be in a 
Spanish port on their way to Sweden. 

April 27.—The authorities ordered the confiscation of the weekly 
paper Nyheter Fran Storbritannien, which was distributed free by the 
Press Department of the British Legation. It was understood that the 
action had been taken at the request of a foreign Power. 

April 29.—A Four Per Cent Defence Loan of 500 million kroner 
(£30 million) was floated, the largest ever issued. 


SWITZERLAND 

April 18.—Special orders were issued to soldiers on leave in case of 
sudden aggression, and in central and north-eastern Switzerland the 
guards on all public buildings, telephones, bridges, etc., were 
strengthened. 

The Basle police arrested a German belonging to the Consulate 
who had been posting propagandist literature to prominent people all 
over the country. 

i first exchange of Allied and German civil prisoners took place at 
asle. 

April 20.—Several arrests for spying were reported, including that of 
an official of the Federal Military Dept. in Berne. 
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April 21.—A German bomber landed at Basle during the night, 
The crew, who said they had lost their way and were short of fuel, were 
interned. 

The Geneva Government suspended the courses in law for Germans 
in the University, and expelled many of the students. 

April 23.—The General Staff announced that the sending abroad oj 
maps, photos of Swiss landscapes, and similar pictures was forbidden, 
as it might endanger the security of the country. 

Nazi propaganda was described as very active in the form of a 
whispering campaign aimed at dividing England and France and at 
sowing seeds of distrust in the loyalty of officers of the Army. 

April 26.—War trade agreements with Great Britain and France 
were signed in Berne. 


TURKEY 

April 17.—A French military mission arrived in Angora. Steps were 
taken by the police to check the status of all aliens in the country, and 
it was understood that some arrests of Germans had recently been 
made. 

April 19.—The press welcomed the resumption of relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 

April 21.—The Yenisabah, referring to Italian complaints against 
the British-French hegemony in the Mediterranean, said, ‘Italy claims 
Corsica and Tunis from France on national and strategic grounds, but 
forgets the Dodecanese, where there are no Italians and which lie a 
stone’s throw from the Anatolian coast’’. 


U.S.A. 


April 16.—Lord Lothian, after seeing Mr. Hull, stated in Washington 
that neither Britain nor Canada would move into Greenland or Iceland 
unless it seemed certain that Germany was about to try and seize them. 

He expressed the belief that Greenland ‘‘comes clearly within the 
Monroe Doctrine, being within the Western Hemisphere’”’. The status 
of Iceland was probably different. 

There seemed no doubt that some American supplies were going 
across Russia to Germany, and “‘we shall have to adopt the same pro- 
cedure as we have adopted in the Atlantic—that of stopping ships to 
see if they carried contraband for Germany’’. This would probably 
mean the extension of the navicert system. 

The Treasury issued instructions to the Customs service to recognize 
as the only official rate of sterling exchange $4.033, and to apply the 
same rule to Canadian and Newfoundland dollars and Australian 
pounds. 

The State Department announced the receipt of a telegram from the 
Prime Minister of Iceland stating that his Government were anxious 
to enter into direct relations with the United States. 

The Secretary of State replied that the Government were agreeable 
“in the existing circumstances’ to the establishment of a Consular 
representative in Reykjavik. 

April 17.—The Secretary of State announced that “intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration in 
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their status guo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial 
to the cause of stability, peace, and security, not only in the region of 
the Netherlands Indies, but in the entire Pacific area’’. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, testifying before the Senate Naval 
Afiairs Committee, appealed for a 25 per cent expansion of the Fleet 
instead of the 11 per cent already approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

April 18.—The head of the Anglo-French Purchasing Commission 
stated in Washington that contracts had been signed the previous day 
for large numbers of Curtiss fighters and Douglas bombers. It was 
understood that altogether the Allies were expected to buy about 
5,000 machines, of 5 types, all to be delivered within 18 months. 

President Roosevelt told the press that he agreed fully with Mr. 
Hull’s statement on the Dutch Indies, which covered the situation 
most adequately. 

April 19.—Lord Lothian, speaking at St. Louis, Missouri, said it 
was not true that the Allies sought the break-up and destruction of 
the unity of the German peoples as an end in itself. What they were 
fighting for was security, so that all nations would be free to lead their 
own lives without fear, with secure access to the raw materials and 
markets of the world. The Allies wanted to see Europe organized as a 
company of free nations united by some form of federal organization. 
He went on: 

‘‘Peace comes only from superior power behind law. What matters 
more than anything else is that at the end of this war superiority of 
power should rest unmistakably in the hands not of dictators but of 
free peoples ... if it is to last peace must conform to the realities of 
power and national self-interest and idealism at least as well as to the 
Canning-Monroe system which laid the real foundations of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

He emphasized that the capture of sea-power was Germany’s central 
objective, as it was the key to world power. The first line of defence of 
the Monroe Doctrine had always been the fact that the principal naval 
power in Europe had supported it. The problem of defending it would 
be transformed if it had to be upheld from one side of the Atlantic 
and if the other side were held by a hostile Power. 

The Senate, by 63 votes to 4, passed the Navy Supply Bill for 1940- 
41, providing for an expenditure of $963,797,748, to cover the cost of 
two 45,000 ton battleships and 17 other vessels. 

April 22.—The State Department announced that the assistant to 
the Air Attaché at Stockholm had been killed the previous day at 
Dombaas during a raid by German aircraft. 

April 23.—The Maritime Commission approved the sale to the 
French Line of 4 vessels of about 2,400 tons each, and it was stated that 
since the outbreak of war the Allies had acquired 91 ships, out of 188 
merchantmen sold to foreigners. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in the country and paid a visit to 
President Roosevelt. 

_ Representations to Japanese Government about blockade of Tient- 
sin. (See Japan.) 

April 25.—The President proclaimed the existence of a state of war 
between Germany and Norway. He also issued a proclamation barring 
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submarines of the belligerents from entering American territoria| 
waters. 

Mr. Hull was asked by the press whether the United States recog. 
nized Hr von Kauffman, the Danish Minister, as Denmark’s Minister 
and replied, ““We do”’. 

The heads of the Allied Purchasing Commission announced in 
Washington that contracts had been concluded in the past 2 weeks for 
the purchase of aircraft and engines to a value of $200 million; also 
that they had agreed to finance the plant and expansion of 3 engine 
manufacturers. 

April 26.—The State Department issued a statement at the con- 
clusion of the discussions with the representatives of the Allied Blockade 
Ministries. The Allied representatives had stated that their Govem- 
ments desired to diminish the inconveniences caused to neutral trade 
in every possible way so long as this did not lessen the effect of the 
blockade, and the U.S. representatives had made it clear that in dis- 
cussing individual cases it must be understood that their Government 
reserved all rights under international law, and were not to be under- 
stood as accepting any principle of interference with bona fide neutral 
trade. 

Great Britain and France recognized that ‘“‘hard cases” had been 
created, and were ready to re-examine applications of American im- 
porters if made by June 1. Finally, in the long-term trade policies o/ 
the Allies an assurance was given that the restrictive measures were 
of an “entirely temporary character” and that a return to liberal 
policies was intended at the earliest possible moment. 

April 27.—The War Department released designs of the latest guns, 
tanks, and other weapons for sale abroad. 


April 28.—The Norwegian Legation in Washington issued a state- 
ment that “‘there has at no time existed an agreement between the 
Norwegian Government and any other Power in regard to co-operation 
of any kind having for its object the use of Norwegian territory by 
military or naval forces or for other facilities in the present struggle”. 


U.S.S.R. 


April 24.—Statement in Parliament re possible opening of trade 
negotiations with Great Britain. (See Great Britain). 

April 26.—The Yugoslav economic delegation arrived in Moscow. 

April 29.—The 1939 census figures were published, showing 4 
population of 170,467,186. 


URUGUAY 

April 21.—It was learnt that the Government had been furnished 
by a publicist with a memorandum denouncing the existence of 4 
powerful Nazi organization in the country. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

April 15.—The German Consul-General, speaking in Belgrade at 4 
reception to the press, said the Reich Government would forbid the 
export of newsprint to Yugoslavia if the press did not change its 
attitude and print more news about events in the North from German 
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sources. The German press would also work up a violent press cam- 
paign against Yugoslavia, and the Reich would protest if the press 
did not improve its attitude. 

April 16.—The arrest of a number of Germans was unofficially 
reported. Total arrests were stated to number 70. 

April 17.—The Belgrade Prefecture issued a communiqué an- 
nouncing that all foreigners except those who could prove themselves 
indispensable were to be required to leave the country. All permis de 
séjour would be revised, regardless of their date or duration. 

It was officially announced that a trade delegation was going to 
Moscow to conclude a trade and payments agreement. 

The Executive Committee of the International Danube Commission, 
meeting in Belgrade, announced that regulations had been issued 
limiting navigation to freight and passenger vessels, except for those 
belonging to a riparian State and navigating in territorial waters. 
The transport of arms and explosives was forbidden without a permit 
issued by the countries through which they were to be carried, and no 
transport of heavy goods such as cement, stones, and iron would be 
allowed through the Iron Gate. 

The riparian States (Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria) 
were to ensure the policing of the river. 

April 18.—The police searched the houses of M. Stoyadinovitch and 
of some of his friends. 

April 19.—M. Stoyadinovitch was arrested and interned, and his 
brother, formerly director of the Vreme, was also arrested. Reports 
from American sources stated that the police had discovered a plot to 
overthrow the Government coincident with the entry of German troops 
into the country. 

April 20.—The official trade delegation left for Moscow. Instructions 
were understood to have been issued to all officers in the Army to 
attack all invaders, notwithstanding that contrary orders might be 
issued by radio. 

April 21.—Statement in Berlin denying reports about aims in 
Yugoslavia. (See Germany.) 

It was stated in Belgrade that the number of German tourists who 
had lately visited the country was about 30,000. 

April 22.—The Belgrade Military Command issued a summons to 
all citizens to help in every way possible in the combing out of foreign 
spies and spreaders of false rumours. 

A purge of foreigners in Slovenia began, and a number of German 
‘tourists’ were arrested; in Belgrade a number of Germans were given 
24 hours to leave the country. It was also learnt that a group of 
Germans had been arrested while following the King during a motor 
drive near Belgrade. 

_ Reports reaching Ljubljana stated that there were 70,000 Germans 
in the Klagenfurt area, and 350 aeroplanes in the aerodrome there. 

April 23.—The police raided the Belgrade premises of the Deutsche 
Kulturbund and seized documents, and it was understood that a 
hundred Germans in Belgrade had been expelled from the country. 

M. Atchimovitch, Minister of the Interior under Dr. Stoyadinovitch, 
was arrested. 

April 24.—Large numbers of Germans left the country, the Belgrade 
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Fair having closed and their visas having not been extended. It was 
also understood that a purge of the State police was in progress. 

The arrest at Ljubljana was reported. of a German working at , 
factory near the German frontier.1m whose house machine guns and 
ammunition had been found: ~ »-- 

Steps were taken in Slovenia to render innocuous members of the 
German minority. Many industrialists were understood to have been 
ordered to leave the country. Reserve officers were reduced to the 
ranks, and hunting arms were confiscated by the police. 

April 28.—It was learnt that the Government had warned the 
Governments of Germany, Hungary, and Italy that aircraft trespassing 
over Yugoslavia would be fired on. (Between April 18 and 20 German 
military ‘planes had repeatedly violated the frontier.) 

The Foreign Minister in a statement to Politika said the Government 
were taking particular care to maintain complete economic neutrality 
without damaging the country’s economic development. The question 
of navigation on the Danube was now happily settled by the agreement 
between the riparian States. 

He said the decision to open trade talks with Russia was “‘impor- 
tant”. 

April 29.—Further violations of the frontier by German military 
aircraft were reported. 
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